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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


handed to you 
on a silver platter 


HE AMERICAN BANK CREDIT PLAN brings to your 

bank, through Dealers, the major share of the 
automobile time-sales business in your community. 
Six times as many cars are bought through Dealer 
time-sales plans as are purchased through any other 
financial arrangement. Here is consumer credit busi- 
ness made available to you in volume by this rapidly 


growing national Bank-Dealer plan. 


Through this outstanding Plan, financial services 
for the Dealer are rendered by a Member Bank he 
knows . . . his hometown bank. The car buyer gets 


. dignified bank credit and con- 


siderate treatment, with nation-wide “Safe Travel” 


what he wants. . 


features. And these car buyers, brought to your bank 
by this Plan, are invaluable prospects for additional 
credit accommodations . . . for housing, durable prod- 


ucts, new enterprises. Dealer, car buyer and you bene- 


fit from this financial relationship that is “more than 
money can buy”. 

This Plan is Your Opportunity for new customers 
and for new business. 


OUTSTANDING SERVICES TO MEMBER BANKS 


Solicitation of Automobile Dealers by an experienced 
organization devoted exclusively to that purpose, 
resulting in acquisition by Member Banks of auto- 
mobile time-sales business in volume. 


Dependable and continuous insurance connections. 
Standardized factory wholesale procedure. 


Up-to-date techniques, systems and forms, including 
a complete operating Manual, plus assistance in 
installing a time-sales department. 


Training courses for Bank personnel. 
Centralized clearing house and consultation service. 
Advertising and sales promotion material. 


Promotion of Dealer good will by advertisements in 
national automotive publications. 


American Bank Credit Plan 


Sponsored by American Installment Credit Corporation 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The foremost Bank-Dealer Plan in the automotive field offered exclusively through Dealers 





This machine makes ACCUrACH 


ore than 


If an error is made, this National Proof 


Machine locks automatically, thus preventing 


a Compulsor 


the operator from entering the next deposit. 


By depressing the error key, the amount 
ienced 
rpose, 
a master tape and the correction is made ticket. The deposit number automatically advances 
ions. instantly. Only then will the machine go with the entry of each deposit in the machine. 

ahead with the next credit. It is a proven fact that the National Proof Machine 
luding increases proof department efficiency, and permits a 
— No other machine has this feature! smooth flow of work to all departments. 


of error is automatically printed on the 


: There’s a National for Every Bank and Every Banking Job 

re Whether your bank is large or small, there’s a National 

nts in System to meet your every need. Why not have a 
talk with your local National representative? Call him. 

But that is just one of the many advantages of this Or write to The National Cash Register Company, 

remarkable proof machine which handles all debits Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 

and credits going through your bank. Mail, counter, 

and clearing house items can all be entered on this 

National 2000 Proof Machine. It not only provides 

centralized control of all departments, but also a posi- 

tive proof of every credit total recorded. For this 

machine identifies each deposit slip, incoming letter, 

and clearing list by printing the date, deposit number, 

Classification number, and amount on every deposit 
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OF A RIVER AND A BANK... 


The river, the Delaware, was here when Philadelphia was new, carrying its 
tiny colonial traffic. As the city and the need grew, the river grew in service to 
accommodate it—today it bears the water traffic of a great city. 


Similarly, The Philadelphia National Bank has grown with the city and the 
nation—amplifying its services to meet new conditions, new requirements. 





The experience of a century is a steadying thing. The Philadelphia National 
looks back over good times and bad—wars, booms, depressions. Through 
all, it has worked with and for other banks in communities throughout the 
nation, discharging its functions honorably and efficiently. 





The formula of survival and growth has been a forward-looking adaptability 
based on sound banking principles—and good relations with other banks 
as a useful correspondent. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 





MEMBER PEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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How a Banker became a Magician 


and turned a predicament into an opportunity! 


A True Story of how a midwestern banker, by recommend- 
ing Lawrence Field Warehousing, turned an automotive 
parts manufacturer's predicament into an opportunity. 


( Reading time 49 seconds ) 


Tus is the story of an automotive parts manufacturer who obtained 
a year’s contract for drop forge units from his principal customer. 
Simultaneously he was offered a “special buy” on all the steel bars 
and rods he would need to fill the entire order. 


Here was an opportunity for extra profits, but it had a string tied to it! 


The manufacturer had to take delivery of the bars and rods on a 
sight draft basis. And he had no cash. And his open line of credit was 
not enough to handle the deal. 


What had been an opportunity now remained a pre- 
dicament until our banker worked magic by introducing 
the manufacturer to Lawrence Warehouse Company. 


The banker knew that the bars and rods could be field warehoused 
under Lawrence System economically and without disrupting the 
manufacturer’s production schedule. To the banker the workings of 
Lawrence System was a familiar story. Lawrence Field Warehouse 
Receipts were issued on the bars and rods. These Receipts were ac- 
cepted by the banker as collateral, and with the receipts as security 
he was able to lend the manufacturer the additional money needed. 


In the same manner, for thousands of business men, American 
Bankers have worked magic with Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts 
for more than 33 years. 


| AWRENCE 


NAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELO WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
IN. LaSalle Street 


SAN FRANCISCO |1, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
72 Wall Street 


Also: Los Angeles + Boston - Seattle - Buffalo - Cleveland - Richmond - Charlotte - Chattanooga 
Atlanta - Jacksonville + Orlando - Cincinnati + St. Louis - Fresno - Washington, D.C. - Houston 
Philadelphia - Kansas City, Mo. - Dallas - Denver - Portland, Ore. - Stockton - New Orleans 





NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks 
United States Government Securities . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Mortgages 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 
Accrued Income Receivable 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings 

United States Government 

Other Public Deposits 
Accrued Expenses and Taxes Payable 
Income Collected—U nearned 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Reserves , 
Preferred Stock 
Common Capital Funds: 

Common Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 


$166,215,764.65 
33.737,135.96 


$974,280,171.63 
92,671,887.25 


. 44,974,169.29 


$ 12,500,000.00 
27,500,000.00 
8,626,510.52 


$ 270,998,716.67 
635,175,888.48 
1,455,000.00 
67,852,130.04 


199,952,900.61 
1,151,289.38 
3,218,788.92 
2,999,415.89 
$1,182,804,129.99 


$1,111,926,228.17 
2,088,059.85 
349,550.51 
2,999,415.89 
8,314,365.05 
8,500,000.00 


48,626,510.52 
$1,182,804,129.99 


United States Government Securities carried at $128,190,710.77 in the foregoing state- 


ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $18,258,534.04 of the 


Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN JAMES S. HOLDEN 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN JAMES INGLIS 
CHARLES T. FISHER WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. ALVAN MACAULEY 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. WALTER S. McLUCAS 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee. Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


W. DEAN ROBINSON 
R. PERRY SHORTS 
GEORGE A. STAPLES 
R. R. WILLIAMS 

C. E. WILSON 
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by eel T. Altman 


is is a practical ready reference and training course in federal 


taxation. Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding 
federal taxes as imposed by the federal revenue laws — with empha- 
sis throughout on federal income taxation. Actually every angle of 
federal taxation, including “estimates,” income tax withholding, 
repealed excess profits tax (for carry-backs of unused credit which 
may have to be computed for 1946), gift taxes, estate tax, employ- 
ment taxes, stamp taxes, and excise taxes, comes in for understand- 
able explanation and discussion. Not a book, not a Topical Law 
Reporter, this is a Course especially designed to make it easy to 
become familiar with the “ins” and “outs” of the federal tax system 
— how it was developed — what it is today. Gives expert’s-eye view 
of everyday federal tax problems. 


Each Tax, Each Taxpayer — Individuals, Corporations, Partnerships, 
Estates and Trusts — whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, if it is 
federal taxation and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, speci- 
fically, definitely. Over 500 illustrative examples and calculations 
moke plainer just how the federal tax laws are actually interpreted 
and applied. Current filled-in return forms, and pertinent Code 
provisions provided, plus a wealth of “real-life” background from 
actual tax practice — all contribute to supply everything necessary 


or helpful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal taxation. 
Write for Complete Details 
COMMERCE) CLEARING) HOUSE; INGC., 


PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHICAGO 1 New Yora 1 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. Empire State BLOG. MUNSEY BLOG 


e 


For Brush Up « For Reference «¢ For Practical Pointers 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 140 Broadway MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 


LONDON ¢ PARIS ¢ BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from Banks and Bankers . . . . $ 541,736,604.46 


U. S. Government Obligations . . a ee 1,768,219,333.89 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . ae ae a & ~~ - 716,219,359.56 


Public Securities . . g poe 
Stock of the Federal Riciesiel rn ‘ . 7,800,000.00 


Other Securities and Obligations . . . . 10,885,966.47 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . ‘i oe ae 4,825,586.82 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ‘ r es % 11,151,112.46 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . 1,424,945.21 





128,976,203.54 
9,055,919.19 
142,385.33 


Bank Buildings . . 
Other Real Estate 





Total Resources $3,164,349,805.97 


Capital . . ‘ wr Be ae $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus mend. -& « se 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . . . be ie & - Ss ‘ss * 59,634,595.29 


Total Capital ate. i. ee. ? eo ses 6 » 6 CES 
Gem Cieeieery Teese «48 lk tl Ow Oe OO wt es ow 38,072,186.48 


Deposits ‘ e oc © © © © te le ltl lw ll w]«6=6R843,520,455.52 
Tnntnees Chee Getnnnling eo dk am ek See, 29,744,964.11 


Total Deposits. . . - .« 2 «© « és : 2,773,265,419.63 
Acceptances. P hime oh 11,605,911.28 
Less: Own Aneusneues He ld few Savicehonent a a 6,780,324.46 


4,825,586.82 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . . . 221,629.00 

Dividend Payable October 1,1946 . . . 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches asl Net Diffe ‘rence in 
Balances between Various Offices Due to Different Statement 

Date of Foreign Branches . . . o> Sdn bee ex a, Ee. 1 630,550.64 

Accounts Payable, Reserve for Ransomes, — BS, Ce we 24,999,838.11 





_33,377,604.57 
ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee es $3,164,349,805.97 


Securities carried at $373,782,731.29 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys 
as required by law, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French, and Belgian Branches as of September 26, 1946. 








EUGENE W. STETSON W. PALEN CONWAY 
Chairman of the Board Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 


Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell CHARLES S. MUNSON 


American Tobacco Company, Limited, Sunderland & Kiendl 
and President, Duke Power Company 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, + — 7, 
WILLIAM B. BELL President, American : : sees WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 


e +P, Berwind-White Coal Mining Company E EE y 
‘yanamid Company ’ ‘ me? ae , GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive GANO DUNN President, The J. G. 


Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company White Engineering Corporation EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman 
J. LUTHER CLEVELAND President WALTER S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY Clisirenen of dhe The Pennsylvania Railroad Company ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the 

Executive Committee LEWIS GAWTRY Board, J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 


JOHN A. HARTFORD President, THOMAS J. WATSON President, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company International Business Machines Corporation 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
President 


President, Air 
eduction Company, Inc. 





CHARLES P. COOPER 
Executive Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company ‘ Wie , Z , 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. President CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the CHARLES E. WILSON President, General 
Crane & Co., inc., Dalton, Mass. Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company Electrie Company 


STUART M. CROCKER President, MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Tradition 


tradition. With modern production 

methods, this tradition is carried on to- 
day through principles — honest service, fair 
dealing, dependability—essential qualities 
back of any fine manufactured article. 


Fe CRAFTSMANSHIP is an American 


The disbursement supplies you buy need 
these qualities. They must live up to expecta- 
tions because your funds are at stake. And that 
is why, whether you need checkwriters or 


Silver Milk Pot —18th Century American 


signers, checks, or various other banking aids, 
you should buy TODD. 

Whenever you see the Todd Trademark 
you can be assured of the best workmanship, 
the best materials, and the greatest possible 
care in making a product that will protect you 
and your disbursements. These are the factors 
that have enabled Todd products to win and 
hold the confidence of bankers for nearly half 
a century. 


TODD SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 


Super-Safety Checks 


Todd ‘‘Protectograph” 
Checkwriters 


The Form-Master 


Ledger and Statement 
Sheets 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN WW PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Bank Money Orders and 
Official Items 

Todd ‘Protectograph” 
Check Signers 

Protod-Greenbac Checks 

The ABC Payroll System 











CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 
AND [TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





—————— 





Statement of Condition, September 30, 1946 





RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 
Banking House 


LIABILITIES 
i icikkcutenkands 


i ie ik cu oie pg ad ul eo any ae a nen 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses................ 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 
Capital Stock 


SEE Pee TPE e ee Tee omen Ee Ue Tt 


Undivided Profits 


$ 533,034,982.86 
1,342,454,085.80 
43,042,690.94 
379,644, 125.69 
3,600,000.00 
921,425.12 

5,480, 822.23 
10,575 ,000.00 


$2,318,753, 132.64 


. $2,134,474,310.27 


921,425.12 
12,937,107.08 

18, 108,299.75 
255,101.23 
60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
32,056,889.19 
$2,318,753, 132.64 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$282 229,233.18 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 


other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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0 tinatiaes manks from 
Fie argamu see Company” 


During the first eight months of 1946, 
the average volume of inventory loans 


field warehoused by us increased more 
than 40% over the same period last 
year. In some sections of the country 
the increase was as great as 50%. And 
every bank through which inventory 
loans were placed shared in the bene- 
fits of this added business. 

We want to express our appreci- 
ation to the many banks who have 
cooperated with us in handling field 
warehouse transactions and we wel- 
come an opportunity to make our 
services available to every bank which 
seeks to build sound loan volume and 
at the same time broaden its usefulness 
to the community. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St 

CHICAGO 3, Ill., 100 West Monroe St 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street 
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LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. 

MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bidg. 

PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S.W. Alder St. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bidg. 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bidg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. EL PASO, Tex., First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St. 





THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . . «© $1,117,906,752.69 
U. S. Government Obligations. . : . . . . 2,388,788,164.93 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . . . 159,182,713.24 
ee a a 182,488,946.22 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances . . 1,087,026,158.95 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . ..... 11,908,087.96 
a a ey ce a ae a 7,951,334.84 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . . . 10,447,370.26 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . ... . 7,500,000.00 
Banking Houses . . ...... 6. « « 32,944,779.34 
Other Real Estate. . . . 2. . ww eee 1,507,295.65 
Other Assets . <a © «+» oe we 2,783,923.52 

$5,010,435,527.60 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . . . . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . . «. «. « 139,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . 62,102,303.58 
. $ 312,102,303.58 
Dividend Payable November 1,1946 . .. . 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 2. .« « 15,144,344.13 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . . . 14,789,860.79 
Deposits . dh ke me, “ee. the ae 4,642,025,138.07 
Acceptances Outstanding . . $ 15,714,674.17 
Less Amount in Portfolio. . 3,896,411.08 11,818,263.09 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . . .. . ; 1,813,358.49 
Other Liabilities. ae aT ae 9,782,259.45 
$5,010,435,527.60 


United States Government and other securities carried at $660,464,340.00 are pledged 
to secure U.S. Government War Loan Deposits of $359,090,263.76 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
BANKS MAKE MONEY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 


BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILl. 


Missorts Reduced 75% Because 
Check Sorters Read No Signatures 


All checks printed for customers have the customer’s name and a 
sorting number printed on the check. Therefore, they are sorted by 
number and not by the signature. Thus, missorts are rare and sort- 
ing is much more rapid. 


ISSORTS were reduced 75% 

by printing a sort number in 
the upper right-hand corner of all 
customer checks so that checks are 
now sorted by number and not by 
signature. 

Our bank, like all others, has cus- 
tomers whose signatures are diffi- 
cult to decipher. After handling 
many checks of those customers, old 
employees become familiar with the 
signatures, but new employees have 
difficulties which usually result in 
many missorts. 

In order to develop a system of 
numbering according to the subdi- 
visions of the alphabetical list of 
customer names, we experimented, 
both with the number of accounts 
in each alphabetical classification 
and with the number of checks han- 
dled in different accounts. 

Our purpose was to devise a way 
to give each bookkeeper, as nearly 
as possible, the exact amount of 
work necessary to keep her busy 
only during the standard working 
day. In other words, we didn’t want 
one bookkeeper to work overtime 
and another to sit idly by, waiting 
for the closing hour. 


Make Up Of Book 
Determined By Activity 


Obviously, the distribution of ac- 
counts to the books depends upon 
the activity rather than the num- 


By LESTER HEATON 


Assistant Treasurer, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 


ber of accounts. Consequently, we 
found it wise to divide the alphabet 
into 779 classifications, from “A” to 
“Z.” We have about 25 accounts in 
each alphabetical subdivision. How- 
ever, there are extreme variations. 
For example, under the classifica- 
tion, “Due,” there are only three 
accounts whereas under the classi- 
fication “American,” there are 128 
accounts. 

The number of accounts in each 
of several alphabetical classifica- 
tions, beginning with “A” (to give a 
better idea of the average) is as fol- 
lows: A-10; ABF-18; AC-22; ACM- 
12; ADAMS-28; ADB-22; AE-23; 
AH-17; ALA-14; ALE-22; BLA-38; 
BLUM-39; BRO-52. 

After dividing our accounts into 
the 779 number classifications, based 
on the alphabet, we then sorted 
these accounts into books, the sort 
numbers assigned to each book de- 
pending upon the activity in the ac- 
counts represented by those num- 
bers. 

Book No. 1 has 27 different num- 
bers from 1 to 27 and 734 accounts; 
Book No. 2 has 31 numbers with 805 
accounts; Book No. 3 has 34 num- 
bers with 845 accounts; Book No. 4 


has 34 numbers with 921 accounts; 
Book No. 5 has 31 numbers with 786 
accounts; Book No. 6 has 34 num- 
bers with 950 accounts; and Book 
No. 7 has 32 numbers with 688 ac- 
counts. Thus, you see, there is con- 
siderable variation which is deter- 
mined by the activity in the ac- 
counts assigned to one book. 


How New Accounts Are Added 


What do we do when new ac- 
counts are added? The process is 
simple. We merely assign a num- 
ber to the new account determined 
by the alphabetical classification of 
the account name. If it is an account 
beginning with the letters “Au,” it 
is assigned No. 26. If the name be- 
gins with “Moa,” it is assigned No. 
482, and so on. 

We have a list of the account 
numbers for each book. Book No. 1, 
for example, has accounts with the 
numbers from 1 to 27. Book No. 22 
has accounts with the numbers from 
671 to 698. The master sorting chart 
reproduced herewith shows the ac- 
count numbers in each of our 26 
books at the present time. 

When a new account is received, 
its alphabetical classification is first 
determined, then the number rep- 
resenting that alphabetical classifi- 
cation is seen and this number is 
printed on the checks for the new 
account. Checks for that account are 


The important advantage of this system is that accounts may be added anywhere in the 
alphabet and still the work of all bookkeepers can be kept in balance by shifting some 
accounts from one book to another without changing any sort numbers. 
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Account Sort No..... 


sorted to the book in which other 
accounts with that same number 
are kept. 

The inserting of new accounts 
into our books causes no confusion 
whatever and isn’t even noticed in 
our sorting department (which in 
New York is known as the rack de- 
partment). 

The rack department uses the 
master sorting chart and the sorters 
pay no attention whatever to signa- 
tures or account names. You will 
see the account number in the up- 
per right-hand corner of the check 
reproduced herewith. That is all the 
sorters look for. 


How Accounts Are Transfered 
To New Books 


Let us suppose that we get 12 
new very active accounts to be 
added to Book No. 24. Obviously, it 
will be necessary to transfer some 
accounts to Book No. 25. We merely 
lift the ledger sheets out of Book 
No 24 and drop them into Book No. 
25 and send a notice to the rack de- 
partment to change the master sort- 
ing chart so that Book No. 24 will 
include only those numbers 720 to 
749 and Book No. 25 will include 
those numbers from 750 to 779. 

Sorting numbers never change 


583-611 612-641 | 642-670 | 671-698 | 699-719 











because, as long as the account 


“name remains the same, the place 


in the alphabetical arrangement is 
not shifted. Therefore, the sorting 
number remains the same no matter 
what book the account may be in. 

This is the chief value of this 





Advantages Of The 
Account Numbering Plan 


1. Sorting is faster than when 
sorts must be made by signa- 
tures. 

2. Accounts may be transferred 
from one book to another without 
changing the number. 

3. The signatures are examined 
by a signature clerk who knows 
them all and assumes responsi- 
bility for their correctness. 





system of numbering accounts for 
sorting accuracy and speed. We 
know that some banks arrange their 
books into groups of 6 or more and 
then put a designation on custom- 
ers’ checks indicating the group to 
which the check is to be sorted. The 
group may be designated by a letter 
of the alphabet or a number. How- 


720-750 | 751-779 ls 780 


kersAcc’ts 


ever, if accounts are shifted from 
one group to another, the account 
designation on a customer’s check 
has to be changed. 

In our system of account num- 
bers, the number is never changed. 
We might increase the number of 
books and still the numbers on the 
checks would not be changed. We 
would merely assign certain num- 
bers to the new books and the only 
people who would need to know 
about this assignment would be the 
people who sort the checks in our 
rack department. They would have 
a revised master sorting chart and 
would quickly learn of the changes. 


Printed Checks For All Depositors 


It has been the policy of our bank 
for several years to make available 
to all our depositors a standard form 
of check book with the depositor’s 
name imprinted on each check and 
the sort number printed in the up- 
per right-hand corner. 

Our commercial depositors, for 
the most part, have always used 
printed checks. If they have their 
checks printed by some one other 
than the bank’s printers, we ask 
them to put the sort number on the 
check and they comply to this re- 
quest. Therefore, we not only get a 
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The sort number on the checks of the Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. is printed in the upper right-hand corner where 
it cannot be confused with the transit number, date, or amount. All sorting is done by numbers only and the sorters are the 


only ones who need to learn when an account is moved from one book to another. 
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check which is quickly and accu- 
rately sorted by number, but we get 
a check which is arranged as we 
want it (see the illustration on page 
540) so that our check listers al- 
ways find the amount of the check 
in the same place. 

Other banks handling our checks 
in clearings and transit letters, com- 
pliment us because of this uniform 
arrangement which is, of course, the 
most desirable arrangement for any 
bank. 


How Accounts Are 
Numbered 


1. The accounts were divided in- 
to 779 alphabetical classifica- 
tions from A to Z. 

2. The classifications were made 
to get only a few accounts in 
each subdivision. This, of course, 
could not be done perfectly. 
“Deu” has only three accounts 
and “American” has 128. 

3. All the accounts in each al- 
phabetical subdivision have the 
same number and they will al- 
ways be together in one book. 
There are only three accounts 
with the sort number “175”. but 
there are 128 accounts with the 
number “14”, 

4. Books are made up according 
to the activity of the accounts 
and not specifically to get a cer- 
tain number of accounts in a 
book. Book No. 6 has 950 ac- 
— but Book No. 7 has only 
88. 


All of this results in a standard- 
ized check of uniform size and ar- 
rangement which greatly reduces 
the work and eliminates all confu- 
sion in our operating departments. 
It increases accuracy at every han- 
dling and, in addition to all that, 
these checks please our customers. 


Signatures Paid By 
Signature Clerks 


I don’t mean to infer that signa- 
tures are not examined. We have 
signature clerks who pass on all sig- 
natures before the checks are post- 
ed. They specialize in this work and 
are familiar with the signatures of 
all our customers and also with the 
special signature requirements 
made by many commercial firms. 

In this way, the responsibility for 
checking dates and signatures is as- 
sumed by our signature clerks 
rather than by our bookkeepers. 
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HOW SMALL BUSINESS LOANS BENEFIT 


—The Borrower 
These loans solve the credit problems and contribute 
to the success of small business concerns which are 
well managed and fundamentally credit worthy. 


—The Bank 


1. These loans enable the bank to establish many 
new desirable customer relationships with capable 
businessmen who would otherwise have been forced 
to go elsewhere for necessary credit. 

2. These loans add to the prestige of the bank as a 
progressive, alert institution offering constructive credit 
services in step with present-day needs. 

3. Contacts developed from these loans may lead 
to even more important future business (almost all big 
companies had small beginnings). 

4. These loans bridge the gap which has long 
existed between commercial loans on the one hand 
and small personal loans on the other. 

5. These loans go a long way toward providing 
the necessary credit to preserve small business, and 
we know that adequate credit for small business is 
essential to our economy. 


—The Community 


1. This type of financing has broadened the scope 
of bank services to the community, and in many 
cases... 

2. It enables competent local businessmen to obtain 
necessary credit at the local bank instead of depend- 
ing on the good graces of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
or turning to out-of-state finance companies.—Carl M. 
Flora, vice president, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Prospective Depositors 


Walk Into The Bank Daily 
—And Walk Right Out Again 


The efforts to get new depositors, made in a new business contest, 
disclosed the fact that there are plenty of prospects in the bank’s 
own lobby. The three employees whose experiences are related here 
obtained 265 new accounts. The total of new depositors obtained by 
all employees and officers was 966. In addition, 49 new loans were 
found by contestants and 24 persons opened trust accounts. 


T WOULD appear from the expe- 

rience of the three tellers listed 
here that the real value of a sales 
contest to increase the business of a 
bank is the effect it has on em- 
ployees. In this case, contact em- 
ployees discovered that there are 
many prospective depositors and 
borrowers coming into the bank’s 
lobby every day—and going out 
without opening an account. 

The experience of these people as 
well as many others in this same 
bank, is helping to develop a habit 
which is now resulting in improved 
service and treatment of customers 
as well as aiding the growth of the 
bank. 

The winner of the contest was 
Louis Miller, a teller in the bank’s 
one branch which is located near 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Miller secured 145 new accounts 
during the contest period. Bankers 
Monthly asked Mr. Miller to tell of 
two or three cases, to illustrate the 
points which resulted in persuad- 
ing lobby visitors to become deposi- 
tors. Mr. Miller wrote as follows: 

“Being employed by the bank for 
many years, I have made many 
friends. Having worked as a teller 
for a long time, I just about knew 
the people who had accounts and 
those who had none. 

“Our West Branch is near the 
University of Wisconsin and I 
cashed checks for people payday 
after payday who were not saving 
anything. I showed them how they 
could save a little each payday and 
have money at the end of the year 
for taxes and income tax and other 
things that they might need. Most 
everyone thought it was a splendid 
idea. 

“One thing that nearly sold itself 
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was the Thrifti-Checking Account. 
I told non-depositors that, by hav- 
ing one of these checking accounts, 
they could save themselves a lot of 
time by mailing their checks each 
month for bills and the cancelled 
checks would be receipts. Having 
their names printed on their checks 
meant a great deal to these cus- 
tomers. 

“Some of the business men I know 
did not have an account at our bank 
but were doing business elsewhere. 
They lived and worked in this sec- 
tion; so I told them they could save 
a great deal of time by doing busi- 
ness with us, where parking space 
was not a problem because of the 
outlying location of our West 
Branch. This suggestion sold many 
accounts. 

“There were many students who 
cashed their government checks at 
the bank; so I explained to them 
about opening a checking account 
and a savings account at the same 
time. I also explained that it was 
not necessary to have their money 
lying around their rooms where it 
would be stolen or lost and this was 
a good selling point.” 


Savings Teller Secured 
64 Accounts 


The second largest number of 
new accounts was obtained by 
Bertha Adamson, a savings teller 
in the main. office. Mrs. Adamson 


relates some of her experiences as 
follows: 

“T have many savings depositors 
who make frequent withdrawals 
and who carry good balances. Evi- 
dently those people are using a sav- 
ings account to serve in place of a 
checking account. During the con- 
test I talked with these people, 
when they came to my window, 
about the benefit they might derive 
from having a checking account in 
addition to a savings account. All of 
them seemed to appreciate the sug- 
gestion and many of them followed 
it. 

“There were other people who 
came to me to cash checks at fre- 
quent intervals because they knew 
me. They had neither a checking 
account nor a savings account. I 
discussed the advantages of a sav- 
ings account with them in which 
they would regularly deposit a part 
of their income. Many of them saw 
the advantage of this and many 
savings accounts were opened. 

“In addition to this, I have made 
friends at the window with other 
people who came into the bank and 
I talked to these friends regarding 
the benefits they might derive from 
either a savings account or a check- 
ing account, and many of them fol- 
lowed my suggestions. 

“Tt really astonished me to dis- 
cover how many people there were 
in these three classes who actually 
appreciated my suggesting bank ac- 
counts to them. It seems to me that 
this is something which ought to 
be done every day.” 


G. I. Opens First Account 


The employee who obtained the 
third largest number of accounts in 
the contest was Gene Schwenkert. 
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He obtained 56 as compared to 64 
obtained by Bertha Adamson. Mr. 
Schwenkert explains some of his 
experiences as follows: 

“The way my first account was 
secured is a typical example. A 
young man who had just been dis- 
charged from the Army came into 
the bank to get the monthly state- 
ment for the firm of which his father 
is a part owner. 


“IT knew he had no checking ac- 
count, so I asked him if he did not 
think that a young business man 
such as he was should have a check- 
ing account. He said that he had 
never given it much thought but 
that he had a couple of pay checks 
at home that had not been cashed. 

“T then explained to him our two 
kinds of checking accounts and rec- 
ommended the one that I thought 
would be best for his needs. After 
I had talked to him for a few min- 
utes, he decided to open a regular 
checking account with a _ small 
amount of money he had in his 
pocket and to deposit the two checks 
he had at home on the following 
day. I think this is a typical exam- 
ple, as many people need just a 
little urging. 

“In another instance, I was in a 
restaurant having lunch with a 
gentleman who has a business ac- 
count with us. We were talking 
about finances and taxes, and so on, 
and he mentioned the fact that he 
was paying personal bills with com- 
pany checks. 

“T pointed out that it would be 
better for him and his business if 
he would keep the money separate. 
I mentioned that we had a new 
business campaign on and that we 
would be especially glad to open 
a new checking account for him at 
this time. The result was that he 
opened a personal checking account 
and one for his brother also. 

“A young student had his account 
in a bank out-of-town. This meant 
that he was charged exchange on 
checks cashed as well as having to 
bother sending his deposits by mail. 
I pointed out to him that it would 
be just as cheap and more con- 
venient for him to have his account 
with us. 

“During the course of this con- 
test, many ex-servicemen were 
coming into the bank with large 
checks received upon their dis- 
charge. They would ask to have 
them cashed, but after talking to 
them for a few minutes and point- 
ing out that it would be risky for 
them to leave large sums of money 
in their rooms or to carry them on 
their persons, many opened check- 
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Ten Types Of Lobby 
Visitors Who Were 
Prospective Depositors 


1. Many people who cashed 
good-sized payroll checks and 
carried away the cash. 


2. Business men who had ac- 
counts elsewhere but whose busi- 
ness was near this bank. 


3. University students with 
government checks. 


4. Savings customers with 
good balances who made fre- 
quent withdrawals and so need- 
ed checking accounts. 


5. People with savings ac- 
counts who cashed checks at the 
savings window and needed 
checking accounts. 


6. Regular savers who could 
use checking accounts. 


7. Workers who deposit for the 
company for which they work 
but have no account of their own. 


8. Business men who have 
only a business account but need 
a personal account in addition. 


9. Relatives who are interested 
in other members of the family 
having accounts. 


10. Persons who have accounts 
out of town. 


ing or savings accounts, depending 
on the circumstances in each case. 

“There were other’ instances 
where people had been coming into 
the bank on paydays to cash their 
pay checks and had no accounts 
with us whatever. I got a number 
of these people to open accounts. 

“T might also say that some sav- 
ings account customers who usually 
bought a number of bank money 
orders or drafts opened checking 
accounts when I pointed out to them 
that it would be just as cheap or 
cheaper and much more convenient 
if they had a checking account in- 
stead.” 


Five Jobs For Directors 


An officer of a Missouri bank 
suggests that directors may do the 
five important things listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Attend every directors’ meet- 
ing. 

2. Visit the bank daily. 

3. Promptly attend to the work 


of every committee on which he is 
a member. 

4. Check the new loans once a 
week to see if there is a new bor- 
rower he needs to become ac- 
quaintd with or who should be 
solicited. 

5. Speak up if the important 
work of the bank is not checked at 
every directors’ meeting as com- 
pletely as outlined. 


Systematic education opens a 
man’s mind, disciplines his think- 
ing, strengthens his judgment, and 
broadens his viewpoint. 


Rules Sometimes Prevent 
Making Good Loans 


A young man returned from 
Army service in Italy and married 
without having found a home. His 
wife had a good position which she 
had held for a number of years, and 
he had a good position ‘as a tool- 
maker. He finally was able to buy a 
new house trailer. He went to the 
bank at which his wife’s parents 
had been known for 16 years and 
asked if they would lend the neces- 
sary money to buy the trailer. He 
had enough to pay 1/3 down. The 
loan officer said that the bank had 
a rule that made it possible to lend 
on automobiles but not on trailers. 
Disappointed, the G. I. went to the 
trailer dealer and asked if the deal 
could be financed through a finance 
company. It was handled without 
any fuss and without any delay. The 
young man pays $93*a month and 
will have the trailer paid for in at 
least 18 months. 

The point in this story is that the 
loan officer followed a rule which 
evidently had been made on the 
theory that a trailer is a luxury. 
Consideration was not given to the 
fact that. in this case, the trailer was 
a home. The young man had no car 
at all. He bought the trailer entirely 
as a home and will undoubtedly 
live in it until a home is available. 
If these considerations had been 
weighed by the loan officer, he prob- 
ably would have used the rule 
which applies to real estate loans 
rather than the one which applies 
to luxury trailers. 

Many bankers are learning that 
a person with an income who buys a 
necessity is entitled to a bank loan. 


In deciding on a real estate loan, 
it is the sales value at the time the 
bank might have the property to sell 
that is important, rather than the 
present sales value. 
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This letter will be of practical help to any loan officer who has a aa 
loan applicant who wishes to own a service station. pla 
No 
gre 
‘. . . ant 
OME weeks ago, at the invitation of method accounts for 95% of the 
5 the management, Cities Service em- a he — hector number of all service stations and eS 
ployees in the emi vee gee their Cities Service Oil Co. (Pa.) 88% of all service station business. ly 
eae Gower plans. In the light o — Cities Service grants leases for one fr 
to other corporations and special agencies rear with a 30-de canceliati ro 
from service men everywhere, indicating out of business on December 31, - d Ms d me t1o 
a wish to get in business for themselves, 1943. aie rn predetermined fixed reg 
it was no surprise to find quite a number Knowin Il do. th . A stan 
expressing a desire to become independent stacles siaulcdeeee ate nm eo dost You asked me how much capital ani 
Cities Service dealers. dete, ¢ te cet ee & it will take to lease a station and get 
One employee of Cities Service Oil Co., oii a : aaak - in rf sure going? I’d say about $1,000 to $2,500 ser 
(Pa.) had some pretty specific questions. ~~~, a = oo we 7! o more, depending on the size of tie 
The letter which I wrote to him read as 48@INSt. your station, its location, equip- we 
— How A Station May Be Acquired ™ent, and that great intangible— ag: 
the general impression you make $1. 
Dear Jim: You may acquire a service sta- on the district manager. But don’t ioe 
CITIES SERVICE question- tion in one of two ways—buy it try it on a shoestring. For instance, ha 
naire to employees in the from an individual property owner, you may remember from your work th: 
Armed Forces reveals that many of or lease it from an oil company and here that we set a two-bay station me 
the company’s returning veterans operate it yourself. The second as the smallest in which we will put th 
want to acquire and operate service on 
stations. Some were sales clerks, tio 
others were oil field roustabouts, re- ee 
finery technicians, and tank truck rn 
drivers. ‘ ‘ | 
S . 
Small Capital Needed Ix Points ne 
tor 
One reason perhaps, is the small . 
amount of capital needed. It takes To Consider In rm 
about $10,000*to open a men’s cloth- E le 
ing store, $4,500 for a delicatessen, stimatin Pr 
$4,000 for a meat shop, but you can £ The he 
put $1,000 in a service station, and 
get off to a good start. Probable Success Of 
If you do, what are your chances? 
First, let’s take a look at the quali- ‘ | 
fications you should have and the A Gas Station an 
problems that will confront you. de 
Of all business operations, 85 out on 
of every 100 are in the retail or Operator gal 
service line. That’s stiff competition, on 
of course. Also, retailing is little 
business; 60% of all service enter- A service station business may be started with as little as $1,000 
prises do less than $10,000 annual capital. A larger station will require more. 
mn cee A “ “pubes It is probable that, from now on, motorists will patronize district 
, and community shopping centers more than downtown and metro- 
sales volume. politan areas 
All retailers in 1939 averaged a i 
little over two cents per dollar of The prospective net income per month from a station selling 10,000 
income, and about a third of them gallons of gasoline is $415. 
made no profit at all. . Prospective new competition makes it necessary for a station oper- 
Furthermore, retailing is risky. ator to be a competent salesman. 
About 30% of small business ven- Th ‘ , 
tures fail the first year and another the operator must have a basic knowledge of sound business prac- 
15% the second year. More than tices. 
one-fourth of all service stations The modern-day code of service includes counsel to the customer 
operating on January 1, 1941, were on matters relevant to his fuel, lubrication, heating, and lighting. 
Ne 
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a Power-Prover, and that means 
the smallest in which an operator 
can provide engine analysis and 
tune-up, already an important part 
of any station’s business. 


Location Important 


Let’s assume you're satisfied with 
this, a small, compact station with 
two bays, some inside space for dis- 
play, and a modest driveway area. 
Now where do you want it? That 
greatly affects the starting price 
and character of your business. A 
commercial location caters chiefly 
to transients and its income is main- 
ly from gasoline, with little revenue 
from services. A residential loca- 
tion, however, allows a build-up of 
regular trade. A highway station 
must depend on trucks, transients, 
and tourists. 

In 1939, half of all the nation’s 
service stations were in communi- 
ties of under 2,500 population where 
sales average $7,433 a year as 
against the national average of 
$11,670. We may expect a decentral- 
ization in the motorist’s buying 
habits. From now on, it is probable 
that he will patronize district and 
community shopping centers more 
than downtown and metropolitan 
areas. This should afford that sta- 
tion operator a chance to spread out 
rather than bunching up in the old 
four-on-a-corner pattern. 

Next, what equipment will you 
need? As you know, we lease our 
stations well equipped. The opera- 
tor gets a building, underground 
tanks, three or four pumps, air com- 
pressor, air stand, and lift. He fur- 
nishes his small tools. The Power- 
Prover is leased and the battery 
charger is sold on convenient terms. 


Capital, Sales, And Profit 


In order to give you a dollars- 
and cents picture, I asked the sales 
department to work up some figures 
on the approximate cost of a 10,000- 
gallon-per-month station. That is, 
one grossing around $18,000 yearly: 


Working Capital 


1. Initial expense (deposits, 
legal, etc.) 

Payroll (and commission) 
for 60 days — Power- 
Prover operator and one 
other helper 

rents, OS Gage. ica cas ae 

2. Equipment 

Tools 
tent on Power-Prover (60 
days) 

3. Inventory 
Gasoline, oils and other 
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lubricants 
Tires, batteries, etc 
4. Miscellaneous 
Operator’s living costs, etc. 250 


Income 


If you want to take a longer 
chance on Item 4, cut inventory 
costs and trim payroll expenses, you 
might subtract $800, but then you’re 
not on as sure ground. 

Now let’s look at a theoretical 
monthly operating statement for 
this size station. 


Source of Income 


Gasoline (10,000 gallons). .$410 
Oils and. lubricants........ 140 
ek are ere eee 90 
Other services (Power-Prov- 
er, washes, flats, etc.).... 250 
Tires, batteries, and acces- 
sories 


Net for month 


In computing gross margin, you 
should allow about four cents a gal- 
lon on gasoline, but expect this 
spread to drop in the future; 70% a 
gallon on oils, greases and lubri- 
cants; about 33 1/3% on batteries 
and accessories and 95% on serv- 
ices. 

If you want to know how your 
intake dollar will break down, our 
sales department considers the fol- 
lowing as representative now, but 
they warn you would have to boost 
the ratio on accessories and services 
if and when you are caught with a 
shorter spread on gasoline: 


Gasoline 

Oils, greases 

Tires, batteries, and acces- 

sories 

Services 

And now for the most important 
point. The trend definitely is to- 
ward wider and more aggressive 
merchandising in the service sta- 
tion. There are three possible lines 
you could handle—petroleum prod- 
ucts, automotive accessories, and 
non-automotive accessories, or gen- 
eral merchandise. 

Opinion varies as to the merchan- 
dising possibilities of the service 


station. While petroleum products 
will constitute the bulk of the sales, 
I believe that automotive accessories 
and service will soon become the 
backbone of station business. That 
does not mean, however that the 
service station will be transformed 
into a small general store. 


Competition 


Competition is going to be tougher 
than pre-war, I think. Stations 
probably will be more numerous, 
oil companies more energetic in 
their promotion, and there will be 
a steady improvement in the qual- 
ity of petroleum products and mer- 
chandise items. The station opera- 
tor, too, will meet new competition 
from tourist lodges, hotels, and gen- 
eral stores. 

This means that the station oper- 
ator of the future must be a higher 
type and more competent salesman 
than ever before. He must possess a 
high degree of mechanical skill; in 
fact, even now, no one without me- 
chanical training should consider 
running a service station. From 
your letters, I know you have picked 
up some excellent experience of this 
kind in the Army. 

You know, of course, that any suc- 
cessful operator must be a business 
man. A service station will no long- 
er run itself—except into bank- 
ruptcy. The operator must have a 
basic knowledge of sound business 
practices, scrupulously keep his ac- 
counts, and know the competitive 
worth of products and merchandise. 

Back of all this is our own par- 
ticular code of service that you must 
remember so well. It goes beyond 
the usual civility, politeness, and 
courtesy. It is inspired by a neigh- 
borly desire to help. It not only sug- 
gests better ways for the use of our 
products; it also means that from 
our professional know-how we offer 
counsel to the customer on matters 
relevant to his fuel, lubrication, 
heating and lighting. That we try 
to put ourselves in the customer’s 
shoes and thus make his problems 
our own. 

Perhaps it is for this reason above 
all that I was so glad to learn your 
desire to go into business as a Cities 
Service dealer. For, in addition to 
your pre-war experience with the 
company, and the knowledge of 
products and mechanics you ac- 
quired in the Army, you have 
learned in the past three years the 
very highest meaning of service. 

We will be proud to welcome you 
home. — Reprinted by permission 
from Cities Service Co.'s magazine 
—‘Service.” 
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BANKERS MONTHLY Picture Quiz No. 42 


We are giving you the most dif- 
ficult question to start with. If the 
answer doesn’t come to you readily, 
go through the other questions and 
then come back to this one. 


The owner of the products 

shown in this picture borrowed 
money from the bank, using what 
you see in the picture as collateral. 
Can you tell what kind of loan this 
was called? 

a. Farm loan; b. Open line; ¢. Field Ware- 

house loan; d. Listed collateral. 


ya If you received a check to be 

entered on a customer’s state- 
ment with the notation “deduct 
Exc.”, what would you understand 
this to mean? 


a. Deduct exchange; b. Deduct excess; ¢. De- 


duct executor’s fees. 


What is this operator using her 


little finger for? 


a. To operate the motor bar; b. To strike the 
black key No. 5; ¢. It is not being used for 


anything. 


If one of the officers asked you 

to find the amount of hail in- 

surance which a certain farmer 

carried, in what bank record would 
you find that information? 

a. Central file; b. Cred 


it file; ¢. Correspond 
ence file. 


Every denomi- 

nation of paper 
money bears. the 
portrait of a man. 
All bank employees 
should learn how to 
count money by the 
portraits. How much 
money would you 
have by counting 4 
Washington and 1 
Franklin? 

a. $106; b. $102; «. 

$104. 


Which of the 
following  fig- 
ures most. closely 
represents the total 
amount of loans and 
discounts held by 


American banks at present? 
a. $30 billion; b. $40 billion; ¢. $50 billion; 


d. $75 billion. 

Which of the following types of 

information can be found in a 
bank directory. 


a. Undivided profits and reserves of each 
bank; b. Other resources of each bank; 
c. Age of the president of each bank. 


In sorting checks, a bookkeeper 
looks for which two of the fol- 
lowing (among other things) ? 
a. It is indorsed by payee; b. The word 
“cents is in writing in written amount; 


c. It is indorsed by depositor if he is not 
the payee. 


Mr. Rathje, 

whose picture 
is shown herewith 
was president of a 
national organiza- 
tion in 1945-1946. 
Can you tell the 
name of the or- 
ganization, select- 
ing its initials from 
the following list? 

a. A. |. B.; b. 1. B. 


A.; ¢. A. B. A. 
Many bank cash letters are now 
shipped by air express. If you 
were handling transit in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which of the following 
federal reserve banks could be 
reached in the shortest time by air? 
a. San Francisco; b. Atlanta; ¢. Dallas 





In what banking operations is 
this Multi-sort equipment fre- 
quently used? 


a. Sorting deposit tickets; b. Sorting checks; 
¢. Sorting cash slips. 


Ignoring the number of cents, 
can you tell how many dollars 
this operator is setting up on this 
adding machine? 
a. $15; b. $26; ¢. $25. 


Continued on page 550) 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 





Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


FIELD WAREHOUSING ... is good banking 


and good public relations. A practical means of 





adapting your banking service to the needs of your 
pung y g . 


community and those customers who require ac- 





commodation in excess of your open-line limits. 


OPERATING OFFICES 





Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. * Healy Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 70 State St., Boston 9, 

Mass. * 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 

120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. * Construction Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National 

Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. * Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., 

Jacksonville 2, Fla. * First National Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 16 South Broad 

St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 8th and Locust Sts., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. © Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 














| WAREHOUSE OF 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WARENOUSE @ 
PUB AREHOL SEMEN 
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New Yorn - Cmicaco - ATLANTA 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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You can see all of the fingers 
of this operator. What amount 
is she setting up on this adding ma- 
chine? 
a. $119.80; b. $179.08; ¢. $111.78. 


What is the color of the seal on 
the face of the five dollar 


United States Note? 


a. Blue; b. Red; c. Green; d. Yellow; e. 
Black. 


Which of the following state- 


ments is correct? 

a. There is no need to turn over an item 
found in a coupon room to an officer; the 
best way is to keep it yourself until the 
customer comes into the bank again. b. If 
you cannot locate the owner at once, turn 
anything you may have found in a coupon 
booth over to the officer who has charge of 
safe keeping or to the officer who has 
charge of your department. 


A customer handed a teller 
rolled nickels and a deposit slip 
listing “Nickels, $18”. How many 


rolls should the teller receive? 
a. 9; b. 18; «. 36. 





What is this operator doing? 


a. Photographing checks; b. Projecting a film 
in search of an individual check; ¢. Exam- 
ining currency for indication of counterfeit 
money. 


Circle the letter indicating the 
answer you believe is correct. Grade 
yourself as follows: 

Very Superior 
18, 19 or 20 
Superior 

15, 16 or 17 
Good 

12, 13 or 14 
Average 

8, 9, 10 or 11 
Poor 5, 6, or 7 
Very Poor 

2, 3 or 4 


We shall be glad to receive com- 
ments on this list of questions and 
suggestions for future questions. 


(Answers on page 575) 


Quiz Reprints Available 
For Nominal Fee 


Reprints of the popular Bankers 
Monthly Quiz containing questions 
and answers of interest to everyone 
in your bank, are now available at 
a nominal cost. If you had antici- 
pated organizing a quiz program 
but hesitated for fear a sufficient 
number of copies, either current or 
back issues, would not be available, 
send your worries to us in care of 
the Quiz Editor. 

With the exception of quizzes 
printed in August and September 
1945, he will be able to supply you 
with an unbroken succession of re- 
prints from August 1944, numeri- 
cally speaking, No. 15, through the 
current issue. 

Reprints are priced at five cents 
a copy for orders of less than 5, 
two cents a copy for requests of 
more than 5, and 50 cents for one 
reprint of each of the quizzes pub- 
lished throughout the year. 

Address, Reprint Editor, Bankers 
Monthly, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago 5, Il. 


Employees Check Their Own 
Answers 


The. quiz reprints are distributed 
to our employees periodically. We 
later post a copy of the answers on 
the bulletin board so that they 
might check the correctness or the 
incorrectness of their answers for 
themselves. 

We believe that considerable 
benefit has been derived therefrom. 
—R. W. Clapp, vice president and 
cashier, Exchange National Bank, 
Winter Haven, Florida. 


Inasmuch as we cannot see the 
two smaller fingers, let’s de- 
termine how many dollars are be- 
ing set up by this operator. (top 
picture). 
a. $24; b. $23; ¢. $34. 
What is in the second pic- 
ture which would make you be- 
lieve this is a window posting ma- 
chine. The operator is entering an 
amount on a savings ledger sheet. 
Why would you assume that it is 
a window posting machine? 
a. The ledger trays are beside the posting 
machine; b. The teller’s wicket is visible at 
the -top right; ¢. The operator is using only 
his right hand to enter the amount. 
In what type of bank record is 
this Kardex visible equipment 
being used? 
a. Customer History Record; b. Installment 
loan accounting; ¢. Index to signatures. 
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Agricultural College at Clemson, South 
Carolina, stands “Fort Hill,” the plantation 
home of the celebrated John Caldwell Cal- 
houn, Senator, Secretary of War, Secretary 
of State and Vice-President of the United 
States under two administrations. 

The estate originally comprised some 
eleven hundred acres in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. When Mr. Calhoun 
purchased it in 1825, he made some very 
extensive alterations to the main structure. 
Among these are the columns on the three 
porches which are an outstanding feature 
of the house, for they are constructed of 
brick covered with plaster. An interesting 
tale in connection with the size of the man- 
sion relates that it is due to the fact that 
Mrs. Calhoun added a room each time her 
husband left for an extended business trip. 

The main house at Fort Hill was con- 


The Duncan Phyfe furniture of the dining room 
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structed for comfortable living rather than 
for display. It is situated on a slope over- 
looking the Seneca River and is surrounded 
with boxwood, cedars, and many rare trees, 
including a varnish tree that was sent from 
Madagascar by Stephen Decatur, a hem- 
lock presented by Daniel 
Webster, and an arbor vitae 
donated by Henry Clay. Tra- 
dition states that Calhoun had 
the cedars planted in the be- 
lief that they would prevent 
malaria from being carried 
from the lowlands to the slope. 
The furnishings of the house 
are, on the whole, those used 
by the Calhoun family during 
the statesman’s lifetime. Out- 
standing among these is the 
famous “Constitution” side- 
board which was presented to 
Calhoun by Henry Clay as 

a tribute to the former’s 

brilliant speech in defense 

of the Federal Constitution. 

The piece had been built 

for Clay from the mahog- 

any paneling in the officers’ 


John Caldweh Calboun 
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eo on the campus of the Clemson 


quarters of the frigate Constitution before 
the destruction of the vessel was halted be- 
cause of the overwhelming public sentiment 
aroused by Holmes’s famous poem, “Old 
Ironsides.” A massive state dining table and 
twelve matching chairs of solid mahogany, 
all made by Duncan Phyfe, 
are fitting companion pieces 
to the sideboard. Another mu- 
seum piece in the collection is 
a priceless sofa with a huge 
carved eagle from which it is 
believed the eagle on the silver 
dollar was modeled. 

Fort Hill, which is now a 
national shrine, is an appro- 
priate monument to a man 
who was an outstanding advo- 
cate of State sovereignty, and 
who, in the words of Daniel 
Webster, was noted for his 
“indisputable basis of high character, un- 
spotted integrity, and honor unimpeached.” 

* 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance protec- 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


*« THE HOME « 


FIRE @ AUTOMOBILE @® MARINE INSURANCE 





These Eleven Loans 


Would Have Been 
Refused In 1909 


Now Three Banks 
Benefit By 
Making Them 


These banks have discovered ways of making profitable loans 
to borrowers who could not qualify under the standards of 
37 years ago. Their experience demonstrates the value of the 
new standards of credit now used. 


THINK it is safe to say that banks 

can and will lend to all types of 
borrowers and for periods which are 
consistent with the character of the 
bank which makes the loan, It is 
proper to make loans of longer 
terms with time deposits than with 
demand deposits. 

I do not think it is wise to en- 
courage the public to feel that any 
type loan can be made from a bank 
but rather the public should be im- 
pressed with the fact that the banks 
of the country are alert to meet the 
banking needs of their communi- 
ties; that banks in increasing num- 
bers are making personal loans, 
financing time sales paper, and 
making loans for longer periods 
than was customary only a few 
years ago. 


Personal Loans Increase 
Number Of Customers 


We have made personal loans for 
many years and our experience has 
been entirely satisfactory. We have 
always made small business loans 
and have a special department to 


Some businessmen have made added 
profits by a “floor-plan” loan on com- 
modities other than cars. The bank 
got a favorable price—the borrower, 
increased profits. 
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By C. H. CHAFFEE 


Vice President, The First National Bank 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


By C. L. HUFSMITH 


President, The First National Bank 
Palestine, Texas 


By F. G. BABB 


Vice President, The Liberty National Bank 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


handle this type of business. We 
have a thoroughly organized time 
sales department to handle con- 
sumer paper. Making these loans 
has brought us into contact with 
many more borrowers and it is 
gratifying to us that along with a 
Special Checking Account Depart- 
ment, we are doing business with 
many more individuals in this area. 

As an example, one of our direc- 
tors used a taxicab to come to the 
meeting at the bank the other day 
and when he gave the taxicab driver 
his destination, the driver said: “I 
know that address. That’s my bank 
where I have done business for 
some time.” 


Accounts Receivable Loans 


We have for many years main- 
tained a special department to make 
loans secured by Accounts Receiv- 
able, and in this, our experience has 
been most satisfactory. 


Term Loans Liquidated 
With Earnings 


We have made and have partici- 
pated in many term loans but we 
regard this development as one in 
which we should be careful to make 
a loan which can be comfortably 
liquidated within its term from the 
earnings of the corporation, and, in 


many cases, the annual payments 
increased in proportion to the in- 
creased earnings, which means that 
frequently, a term loan may be paid 
off in a shorter period than its orig- 
inal term. We have not fixed any 
definite limit but prefer to have a 
term loan run for not more than 
three to five years, although in ex- 
ceptional cases, we might make a 
loan for as long as ten years. 

If a loan is going to run for say 
fifteen years or more, we have fre- 
quently arranged with an insurance 
company to take the longer period 
and have set up the loan to pay off 
the bank in the first few years. We 
have, of course, taken a part in 
many large bank credits, in which 
a number of banks participated and 
I think the banks of the country are 
making loans for longer periods 
than formerly. 

We are urging our correspondent 
banks to set up loans on a term 
basis in cases where they know a 
short term note will not be paid at 
maturity, but will, in fact, be re- 


Loans to consumers increase the 
number of bank customers—broaden 
the bank's service to the community 
—and make profits for the bank. 
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When TIME is important... 


IBM TIME STAMPS 
PROVIDE POSITIVE 
PROOF  _ 


In practically every banking operation, Time is 
an important factor. 

With the installation of IBM Time Stamps, 
banks can have positive proof of the exact time 
of receipt or dispatch of important documents 
and of every transaction from deposits and with- 
drawals to payment of notes, receipt of corre- 


EM ee 


spondence and handling of buy or sell orders. 
IBM offers banks many types of time control 
equipment including Electric Time Systems and 
IBM Attendance Recorders which provide ac- 
curate, legible employee attendance data. 
Ask an IBM representative for full information. 
Branch offices are located in all principal cities. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


PROOF MACHINES + ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES AND SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 72, N.Y. 
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Loans to small business are now prot- 
itably made on the basis of the bor- 
rower's earning ability. 


newed and run for some time, It 
has been easy for such loans to be 
put on and renewed from time to 
time until it runs, perhaps, several 
years. 

In such cases, it would be much 
better to make a term loan, fix the 
annual, quarterly, or monthly pay- 
ments, and I suspect that frequently, 
when it appears that the amount a 


borrower can pay off in any one’ 


year will indicate that the loan may 
run for many years, the bank will 
“Stop, look, and listen.”—C. H. 
Chaffee, vice president, The First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corn Financed’ By “Floor Plan” 


Some time ago, a man went into 
the feed business with very limited 
capital. He came to me one day and 
said that a friend told him to come 
to see me because I might be able 
to help him in his business. I learned 
that he was not able to buy in car- 
load lots because of limited capital. 
His financial statement did not show 
that he was entitled to a line of 
credit for that purpose. 

So, I said, “I'll tell you what Ill 
do. I’ll ‘floor plan’ a car of corn for 
you. You order the car of corn and 
I’ll pay for it in full. Then stack it 
in one corner of your store and sell 
that corn for so much a sack.” 

I insisted that he put a reasonable 
markup on it. 

“Sell the corn for cash, and put 
the proceeds of each sale in a cigar- 
box, not mixing the corn money 
with your other money. Every other 
day bring that box over here and 
dump it on my desk. I’ll charge you 
8 cents per sack to floor plan that 
corn.” 

To date, he has handled about five 
cars of corn, costing about $1,600 
per car, 600 sacks to the car, and it 
takes him about 30 days to sell out 
a car. The bank makes $48 per car. 
Call it interest, service charge, or 
anything you want to. Forty-eight 
dollars for the use of $1,600 for 
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about 30 days is a pretty good rate 
of interest if you want to express it 
in interest. What did he make out 
of it? He made about $320 profit 
on each car. 


Gas Tanks Floor Planned 


Take another example: A hard 
working young chap remarked that 
he would like to be able to buy 
Butane gas tanks in lots of 20 or 25, 
install them, equip the houses with 
piping, and so on, and sell gas stoves. 
He didn’t even have the 10% down 
payment required by the manufac- 
turer to accompany the first order. 
I made him a loan to cover the pre- 
payment and then floor planned the 
tanks for him. I floor planned them 





The Eleven Types Of Loans 


1. Loans to small businesses 
which provide inadequate credit 
statements. 

2. Consumer loans. 

3. Accounts receivable as col- 
lateral. 

4. Term loans liquidated from 
earnings over a period of three 
to ten years. 

5. Joint loans with an insur- 
ance company on those running 
longer than ten years. 

6. Corn financed by 
plan” like automobiles. 

7. Gas tanks “floor planned.” 

8. Loan for hardwood flooring 
to be paid out of earnings. 

9. A loan for erecting sign 
boards. 

10. A joint loan with a city 
correspondent. 

11. Loan to business man on 
monthly repayment basis. 


“floor 





for 5% of the cost. Just today, I 
signed a contract for $2,110—that is 
$105.50 for us. Call it interest, or 
anything you like. When he installs 
a tank for other than cash, we han- 
dle the paper for him and we get a 
profitable price for doing it. I pre- 
pared the forms for him to use when 
he takes orders for installations and 
also the forms covering cash sales 
and time payment sales. 


Sell Needed Financial Service— 
Not Low Interest 


Today, I financed a deal for hard- 
wood flooring involving $1,500. This 
will be repaid semi-monthly out of 
profits. It will be fully paid in 90 
days. My price was $45. Figure the 
rate if you want to call it interest. 


The man was glad because it will 
enable him to make at least $300 
per week. 

My theory is to sell needed finan- 
cial service and not a low rate of 
interest. When you do a construc- 
tive job for a man, he’ll pay you a 
profitable price and you don’t have 
to talk interest rate. In fact, I very 
seldom use the term “interest rate.” 
The first thing I do is to determine 
the facts involved and then I de- 
velop a plan which will get the job 
done. Then I quote an overall price 
for doing the job. 

While that Butane tank man was 
waiting for his first shipment of 
tanks to be manufactured, I devel- 
oped a plan and financed it, for him 
to go out through the country and 
take orders for the tanks and pipe 
houses while he was waiting for the 
tanks to come in. He had 47 houses 
piped before the tanks arrived. Then 
all he had to do was dump the tanks 
in a hole in the ground and hook 
them up. 


Outdoor Advertising Financed 


A few years ago, a lad was at- 
tempting to establish an outdoor 
advertising business. His financial 
statement did not warrant a loan. 
I worked up a plan whereby he 
would go to some of the leading 
merchants in this and surrounding 
towns, get a three-year contract 
from each, for one or several boards. 
I outlined a form of contract and he 
got a number of signatures. I fi- 
nanced the total cost of material and 
labor for the erection of the boards 
and he paid me out of the monthly 
rentals. At no time did we discuss 
interest. I had a fixed price for 
financing. each board. He was de- 
lighted with the plan and was very 
happy to pay me the price quoted. 
I insisted that he install simple cost 
accounting technique so that he 
might know the various costs in his 


small businessmen have too 
much “tied up” in accounts receiv- 
able. Banks have given them a lift 
by taking assignments of the accounts 
receivable as collateral. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET : New York 





ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities....... 

Other Securities 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 

Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances........ 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............. 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


$1,180,300,277 


2,494,669,000 
39,669,206 
203,342,413 
102,372,972 
953,063,063 
3,407,292 
10,083,062 
6,600,000 


7,000,000 
29,467,578 
5,075,410 


Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


$5,035,050,273 


$4,723,043,624 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $332,238,497) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$15,099,747 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
3,415,969 11,683,778 


Items in Transit with Branches 4,224,488 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
3,562,686 
31,812,607 
2,325,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 

Ms ievucd wR KE Ek ea 
eee 
Ee aM 
Undivided Profits. ............... 38,398,090 258,398,090 


$5,035 ,050,273 





Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of September 25, 1946, except 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 
but less reserves. 


$604,653,620 of United States Government Obligations and $4,844,020 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $519,932,393 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
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SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 





Some businessmen are helped out of 
a financial difficulty by term loans 
paid out of earnings over a period 
of three to ten years—with profit to 
both borrower and bank. 


operations and this became one of 
his hobbies. 


Joint Loan With Correspondent 


He branched out in other lines 
and was successful and just a few 
weeks ago, I made him a loan 
(please note that I call this a loan) 
of $45,000 at 5% interest per an- 
num. The loan was made entirely 
upon the strength of his financial 
statement. He gave no collateral or 
security. Our capital and surplus is 
$100,000. The law says our loan 
limit is $10,000 but I have a work- 
ing agreement with our city corre- 
spondents in which they agree to 
take all excess of any loan and pay 
us a profitable fee for servicing their 
participation. In this particular loan, 
we get 5% interest on the $10,000 
we are carrying and 1% service fee 
on the $35,000. This man is now 
worth about $225,000! 


Under my philosophy, I use the 
term interest when we rent money; 
I use the term price to apply to a 
particular financing deal and I do 
not recall any particular sales re- 
sistance: in the practice of this 
theory. I try to employ good sales- 
manship when selling any financial 
deal. 

About six months ago, I lost, by 
a hair’s breadth, the making of a 
half million dollar loan, due to the 
fact that our city correspondent was 
rather slow in checking the credit 
data. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, who were first ap- 
proached, completed their plan be- 
fore I could get mine completed. 

You have heard the statement 
many, many times that a certain 
bank has increased its capital ac- 
count so that it can make larger 
loans. I think this is ah unwise pol- 
icy because I do not see the wisdom 
of having a larger capital account 
everyday in the year, upon which 
we should pay a reasonable divi- 
dend and have a material part of it 
just for the sake of making a great 
big loan two or three times a year 
when you can arrange with a larger 
bank to take the excess and pay you 
a profitable fee for servicing it.— 
C. L. Hufsmith, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Palestine, Texas. 


Loans Made For Longer Periods 


Our bank has recently handled 
some new types of loans. The larger 
borrowers have been able to obtain 
credit through our bank by co- 
operation with other banking insti- 
tutions. In years gone by, we would 
not have attempted to handle loans 
so large and for such long periods. 

The small borrower has been able 
to obtain credit which has been 
placed on a monthly installment 
payment basis. This enables him to 
enter business and, by repaying the 


WANTED! All Rare U. S. and Foreign Coins, Gold, Silver, Copper and 
Nickel. Also large size paper money, Medals, etc. Rolls and Bags of 
new mint condition coins. Only thése gold coins legally held for 
collectors’ purposes. See my !4-page ad., Oct. Bankers Monthly. 
Appraisals for estates and tax purposes. All letters answered. 


BUYING PRICES NEW MINT CONDITION ROLLS AND BAGS 


Date & Mint 
943-S 


All prices governed by supply and demand therefore subject to 


change without notice. 


References, Mr. Childs, C. F. Childs & Co. (Oldest House in 
America Dealing in Gov't Bonds) 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 37th Floor, 
Chicago 4, Ill. Industrial National Bank, 81 West Monroe St., 


Chicago, lll. 


“p" MINT MARK 
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loan on a monthly basis, has r 

it possible for us to classify lo. 
more liquid than under the old sys 
tem of making them for a periox 
time and requiring payment i: 
lump sum. 

Where loans are liquidated on a 
monthly basis, we feel we can grant 
a longer time and not embarrass the 
individual borrower by requiring 
him to pay all his loan in a short 
time.—F. G. Babb, vice president, 
The Liberty National Bank, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Savings Accounts Audited 
By Numbers 


We have numerous controls and 
cross checks in our audit procedure 
at this bank and I will attempt to 
describe one which I think is valu- 
able and simple to set up and oper- 
ate. 

It seems that a large percentage of 
defalcations that arise in banks are 
in the savings department. The ap- 
propriation is usually made by re- 
moving dormant accounts to agree 
with shortages, or in some cases, ac- 
tually closing dormant or inactive 
accounts. We have a number control 
of our savings accounts, which 
would have stopped numerous 
shortages I’ve read about the first 
time a manipulation of accounts 
occurred, 

We have a complete list of all the 
savings account numbers. This list is 
securely sealed and is kept in the 
audit department. Periodically, us- 
ing the element of surprise, we take 
complete charge of all the savings 
accounts and list and prove them to 
the General Ledger control. 

As soon as the accounts are in bal- 
ance, the savings account numbers 
are checked against our list. Num- 
bers that are missing are crossed off 
the list and written down on a sheet 
of paper. Accounts that have re- 
opened since the last audit are in- 
serted in the list and new account 
numbers are added. 

The missing numbers are then ac- 
counted for. If an account is closed, 
the withdrawal slip can be checked 
for genuine signature. All accounts 
must be accounted for before the 
audit is complete. A good reason has 
to be given for any account that is 
held out or is difficult to locate. 

This is an audit that I believe is 
well worthwhile and could be set up 
and operated by any responsible 
person in a bank too small for a 
regular audit department.—W. B. 
Pearson, auditor, The Merchants 
National Bank and Trust Co., Fargo, 
N. Dak. 
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ST. LOUIS BANK OFFICIAL states the case 
for IMPROVED LOAN ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


by Frank J. O'Riordan, Vice President, Manchester Bank of St. Louis 


Any bank that goes along with an inadequate 
system when its volume of business justifies a 
change in methods, is not actually following the 
most economical course. We had known for some 
time that our system wasn’t all that it should be, 
but thought we ought to be as conservative as 
possible in our expenditures for new equipment. 
I have proved to myself that this procedure is a 
fallacy, because the time surely comes when vol- 
ume of work will force a change in any bank that 
shows consistent growth. That being the case, we 
may well have enjoyed the savings resulting from 
an improved system when we first felt the need 
of it in our Personal Loan Department. 

We installed the “Kardex Predetermined Bal- 
ance” system for handling of installment contracts 
in February of 1941, at which time we, along with 
other banks, were enjoying a substantial volume 
of personal and automobile loans. 


With the installation of this system we were imme- 
diately impressed with the convenience of its oper- 
ation, as well as with the remarkable saving in 
time required for following up delinquencies. Our 
five years experience with this system has been 
entirely satisfactory. It has definitely saved us the 
time of two capable clerks who had laboriously 
gone through our old file each day checking for 
delinquent accounts. 

Under our old plan we were using a tabbed 
vertical card record, but as the volume of work 
increased we found that it was necessary to dis- 
tinguish certain conditions that developed during 
routine work on some of the accounts. 


To do this, we used metal signals, but found them 
to be unsatisfactory in many ways. They were 
either lost from the tops of the cards, by being 
knocked off accidentally, or if the signal itself 
lacked proper compression it was apt to slip off 
the card and thereby destroy the purpose for which 
it was put there. This causes a lack of confidence 
in this type of marking which is more detrimental 
than helpful. 

Another thing, when we attempted to use differ- 
ent colored cards for our various classifications the 
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colors failed to show their purpose in a packed file. 


@Qur visible record gives all of these things. We 
find that we can make effective use of different 
colored cards to distinguish various classifications 
of accounts because of the one fourth inch spread 
of the visible margin. We are now able to classify 
certain conditions on these loans by the use of 
¥4" colored signals, and we have no fear that they 
will be removed accidentally because the signal 
is held securely in place in the Kardex pocket. 


But, the best and outstanding feature of this record 
is our ability to check a whole group of accounts 
for delinquencies in a short time and then main- 
tain a close follow-up on individual delinquent 
accounts. Through the use of the Graph-A-Matic 
signal, and by filing our accounts in order of due 
date we take advantage of the full tray with no 
lost space and confine our attention to the small 
section currently due. 

Our new ledger has given us everything we 
thought it would and in the new insulated con- 
tainers we have every confidence of its preserva- 
tion in case of emergency. 

A tree bulletin describing and illustrating the 
installment loan system used at Manchester Bank 
of St. Louis is available on request. Write to 
Systems Division, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Convenient arrangement 
of Kardex units speeds 
work at Manchester Bank 





A Bank Of Any Size Can Have 
A Successful Personnel Program 


The authors specialize in helping banks and other busi- 
nesses develop successful personnel programs. In a series 
of articles, of which this is the first, they will give readers 
the benefit of their experience. 


ARGER banks have been giving 
more and more attention to the 
problems of personnel management, 
realizing that much of their future 
progress and success lies in their 
ability fully to utilize the energy 
and intelligence of their personnel. 
The management of smaller banks 
is fully aware of this too. However, 
only a very few of them have put 
a personnel program into effect. 

What are some of the improve- 
ments desired? Reduced turnover 
and absenteeism, increased effi- 
ciency—in general, increased co- 
operation. This is based on a recent 
survey which we conducted. 

To say that there are not some 
outside factors beyond your con- 
trol contributing to the present per- 
sonnel] situation would be to ignore 
a problem all American business is 
faced with today. Certain policies 
of the national administration, the 
“52-20” club, and the apparent de- 
.Sire on the part of many people to 
demand more while giving less, are 
certainly part of the problem. 

However, some bank manage- 


By J. D. KINGERY 
and 
W. A. GARRETT 


Counsellors On Personnel Management 
Chicago 





Seven Functions 
Of Personnel Management 


1. Employment 
2. Health and welfare 


3. Training of employees and 
supervisors 


4. Wage administration 


5. Employee services and 
benefits 


6. Employer-employee _rela- 


tionships 
7. Morale building. 


Why A Personnel Manager 
Should Be Responsible 
Only To The President 


1. He will not be subject to 
departmental influence or 
bias and can adopt an ob- 
jective view to personnel that 
will be beneficial to the bank 
and program as a whole. 


2. He will be in a much bet- 
ter position to enlist the aid 
and co-operation of depart- 
ment heads in carrying on 
the personnel functions. 


3. Top management interest 
and participation in the per- 
sonnel program will be more 
assured. 


ments are asking themselves: 
“What are we doing or not doing 
that may be partly responsible for 
the unrest and lack of co-operation 
among our employees?” And they 
are finding the answers to their 
questions in an objective personnel 
program. 

In our survey, we visited not 
only with bank officers but with 
many bank employees as well. In 
one small bank, we talked to a man 
who was entering his 9th year of 
service. We asked him whether he 
thought the bank was a good place 
to work and he said “he guessed it 
was.” Then we asked what he 
thought of the bank president. His 
answer was, “Well, I don’t really 
know, I haven’t ever said more 
than ‘Good Morning or ‘Good Night’ 

in the 8 years I’ve 
worked here.” 

To find that the work of this em- 
ployee was no more than mediocre 
was not surprising. Multiply this by 
the thousands of bank employees 
who are in similar circumstances 
and you uncover one of the reasons 
why co-operation is lacking. 

In a bank of any size whether or 
not you have a personnel program, 
you do have the personnel func- 
tions. These functions exist when- 
ever an employer and employees 
get together in any type of business 
venture. The purpose of the per- 
sonnel program is to organize, co- 
ordinate, and direct these functions. 
It is a pretty good bet that you pay 
for a personnel program whether 
you have it or not. 


Three Basic Objectives 


A personnel program must have 
sound basic objectives. Reducing 
turnover and decreasing absentee- 
ism are only by-products and some- 
thing broader in scope must be the 
foundation. 

At the conclusion of our survey, 
we felt there were some definite 
and basic things bank leaders 
wanted from personnel. It isn’t their 
exact words but it is their com- 
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Each spring the Commer feed store brings $100,000 extra 
income to local farmers by cdllecting and selling their 
hatching eggs. All flocks are inspected for quality. 


Along with Purina Chows, Mr. Commer sells many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of Purina Sanitation Products, Purina 
Seeds and Farm Supplies. 


I. Commer of Hamilton, Texas, used to be a confectioner — 
knew nothing about feed or farming. When he entered the 
feed business, he secured the Purina Franchise . . . took ad- 
vantage of Purina’s quality reputation, strong merchandising 
plans and many years of experience in helping to build profit- 
able dealerships. 


Because Mr. Commer and his Purina salesman saw that 
Hamilton County was well suited to poultry, they set out to 
develop that industry in their community. They went to work 
to put good chickens and turkeys on every possible farm and 
Mr. Commer put in a hatchery and organized a group of turkey 
breeders to sell eggs to northern hatcheries. For 25 years, they 
have used Purina’s farm selling and advertising plans, poultry 
films and poultry meetings. 


Today, Hamilton County has $2,000,000 a year income 
from chickens and turkeys . . . and I. Commer is one of the 
most prosperous merchants in the whole area. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY - Headquarters, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers like 1. Commer who are contributing 
much to the growth and wealth of their agricultural communities . . . and they 


are good men for rural bankers to know. The Purina Dealer and his organi- “J 
zation contact farmers day in and day out . . . know their plans, problems and =. Pe, “4 ; er 
needs. While visiting with farmers, many of them are saying a good word for —— Fi <3 in f a. Yileas 


their local banks. Does your local Purina Dealer know the services that your 
bank offers to local farmers, so that he can recommend them? Maybe he’s 
trying to do this now, when he thinks of it — but why not give him your story 
and ask him for his active and planned cooperation? Working together . . 


Banker and Dealer .. . you can build your agricultural community. 


COMMUNITY BUILDERS 


*" “SREBREREBREBRBREBREREREREBBERER ES EE EE “PRR RERBEREBEE EB 
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bined thoughts that prompted this 
list: 
1. To build a steady, loyal work- 
ing force. 


2. To develop and maintain effi- 
cient utilization of the work 
force. 


3. To achieve a high degree of 
co-operation and teamwork 
by developing better rela- 
tionships between employer 
and employee. 


With these objections, there are 
three things that are essential to 
successful operation: 


1. You must have top manage- 
ment interest and partici- 
pation. 

2. You must centralize the re- 
sponsibility for this program. 

3. You must provide the neces- 
sary physical facilities. 

You must have top management 
interest and participation because 
your personnel program will have 
its foundation in bank policy, and 
bank policy originates with top 
management. Personnel work is for 
top management just as much as it 
is for the employee. 

Too often, personnel programs are 
directed at the employees rather 
than toward the bank. 

Some one person has to coordi- 
nate and direct personnel func- 
tions, and some one person must be 
responsible for them. Frequently the 
responsibilities for various person- 
nel functions are scattered through- 
out an organization, and become 
merely an added duty for those per- 
sons who have other duties and re- 
sponsibilities which they feel are 
more important. 

In addition, these people usually 
have little interest or training in 
this type of work. 

Since we are to have one person 
in charge of the program, it is logi- 
cal that he or she be given the title 
of personnel officer, even though 
this individual may have other re- 
sponsibilities. By so doing, you will 
afford evidence to your employees 
that your bank is giving this per- 
sonnel function its proper . place 
alongside the other functions of 
bank management. 

Personnel functions cannot op- 
erate “just any place.” If you are 
to interview people, if you are to 
orient employees, if you are to coun- 
sel employees, and if you are to 
train employees in your methods 
and procedures (and all of these 
things are part of a personnel pro- 
gram), it will require some space 
and some tools for the personnel 
officer to efficiently perform his job. 
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Three Objectives Of A Personnel Program 


. To build a steady, loyal working force. 
. To develop and maintain efficient utilization of the work 


force. 


. To achieve a high degree of co-operation and teamwork by 
developing better relationships between employer and 


employee. 


Three Essentials To Successful Operation 


. You must have top management interest and participation. 


2. You must centralize the responsibility for this program. 


3. You must provide the necessary physical facilities. 


Seven Basic Functions 


There are seven basic functions 
of personnel. They are: 


1. Employment 
2. Health and welfare 
3. Training of employees 
supervisors 
. Wage administration 
. Employee services and benefits 
. Employer-employee _relation- 
ships, 
. Morale building. 


You may feel that not all of these 
things apply in your own bank. 
But—you do hire people, collect 
certain information about them, and 
get them started on the job. You 
may not give any active consider- 
ation to the health and welfare of 
your employees. However, these two 
factors have a direct bearing on the 
efficiency of the worker and the 
amount of work turned out. 

Even though your new employee 


and 


may be an experienced bank work- 
er, he must be trained in your 
methods and procedures and de- 
partment heads must convey in- 
formation to employees on bank 
policies, regulations, and so on. 

In every bank, some method of 
setting rates of pay and granting 
increases exists. 

Almost every bank offers some 
type of service to its employees—it 
might be financial aid or advice, 
recreation of some form, or group 
insurance. Complaints, grievances, 
discipline, and regulations exist in 
all banks. Opinions exist also— 
employees have some attitudes 
toward management, and manage- 
ment has some attitudes toward 
employees. 

These, then, are the functions of 
personnel which the personnel pro- 
gram will organize and control. 

These functions are not new. 
They have, in fact, been in existence 
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THE DETROIT BANK, Detroit, Michigan, has long 
been a large and important user of Burroughs machines. 
Wustrated is a small section of the Detroit Bank's 
mechanized bookkeeping department. 


rork- 
your 
de- 
in- Working in close cooperation with executives in all lines 
bank of business, Burroughs technical representatives are 
constantly alert to new trends in office routines and 
procedures ... are quick to sense new or changing needs for 
co figuring and accounting equipment. As a result, Burroughs 
some has consistently been first in meeting such needs with 


s—it machines of advanced design, construction and operation. 
vice, 
: a Bu LGaghs Today, more than ever before, Burroughs scientists and 


id of 
nting 


nces. engineers are applying intensive research to the customer 

st in ) IN MACHINES requirements of tomorrow—exploring the fields of 

lso— *{ IN COUNSEL precision manufacturing, new materials and new methods 

ludes IN SERVICE . expanding the horizon of business machine design, 

ae styling and application . . . combining broad vision and 
creative thinking with seasoned judgment and experience, 

ns of to keep Burroughs first in machines . . . counsel . . . service. 


pro- BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32 
yl. 


new. 
‘fence FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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in your bank for a long time. What 
is new is the attempt to organize 
them, reduce them to writing, and 
devote specialized attention to them. 
A practical way in which to organ- 
ize, set up and carry out these seven 
functions of personnel in your bank 
will be discussed in detaii in later 
articles. 


The Ultimate Responsibility 


What about the man who is going 
to be in charge of this personnel 
program and responsible for its suc- 
cess? He or she, should certainly be 
an officer of the bank and report 
only to the president. There are 
several advantages in having your 
personnel officer responsible only to 
the president. 

1. He would not be subject to 
departmental influence or bias 
and could adopt an objective 
view to personnel that would 
be beneficial to the bank and 
program as a whole. 

2. He would be in a much better 
position to enlist the aid and 
co-operation of department 
heads in carrying on the per- 
sonnel functions. 

3. Top management interest and 
participation in the personnel 


program would be more as- 
sured. 


What Creates Loyalty 


We believe that too much atten- 
tion has been directed to wages as 
being the only incentive that is of 
any importance to employees. 

There are many things that moti- 
vate men and women who work for 
a living these days. Failure on the 
part of management to recognize 
some of these basic motivations is 
one of the principal reasons for the 
worker unrest that has been so prev- 
alent in recent years. This applies 
almost equally to the “white collar” 
workers as well as the factory 
workers. 

Surveys of thousands of office and 
factory workers in all types of in- 
dustries have indicated that the 
American worker -considers such 
things as 1. security, 2. recognition 
on the part of management that he 
is an important part of the organ- 
ization, 3. sincere interest on the 
part of the employer in his indi- 
vidual welfare and success, and 4. 
his own personal pride and self re- 
spect, of equal or greater impor- 
tance than wages. Proper applica- 
tion of these incentives is the key 


to making personnel one of the most 
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THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 


no-minimum-balance plans.” 


Preferred by over 400 banking offices throughout the United 
States, because its simplicity of operation reduces costs and 
increases profits, and attracts new customers. 


Here’s an all-out endorsement from a leading New Jersey 
bank: “ThriftiCheck is the simplest and the least involved 
system—for both the bank and the customer. One of the best 


From an Oklahoma bank: “The fact that we can hand a cus- 
tomer his ThriftiCheck book, imprinted with his name, while 
he is opening the account, is of tremendous sales value. One 
third of our new accounts are opened because satisfied cus- 
tomers recommend the service.” 


New ThriftiCheck Brochure sent on request. 
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profitable functions of management, 

Too often we hear people com- 
menting on discourteous or un- 
friendly treatment received when 
conducting transactions. Their com- 
plaint is not with the officers but 
with the bank employees. Customer 
good will is a valuable asset. And 
a bank’s employees, through their 
daily contacts with customers, are 
the ones who, for the most part, 
will determine what your public 
relations will be. 

Employees who are “sold” on 
their “boss” and “sold” on the insti- 
tution for which they are working 
will indirectly provide the best ad- 
vertising you can have. For this 
reason, good personnel relations 
within your organization is the 
basis of good public relations with 
your customers. 


Special Currency 
For Combat Zones 


During the War the Government 
issued special Silver Certificates for 
use in combat zones. These certifi- 
cates bore yellow seals instead of 
the usual blue seal which is found 
on all Silver Certificates issued in 
the United States. There was also 
issued some special currency for use 
in Hawaii bearing brown seals. The 
original intention was that these 
Silver Certificates were not to be 
used in the United States. But, of 
course, boys returning home with 
some of them in their pockets used 
them the same as Silver Certificates 
bearing the blue seals. 

This situation has confused some 
of our readers who answered Ques- 
tion 6 in Bankers Monthly Quiz 
No. 40 which asked: Which is the 
fastest way to sort Silver Certifi- 
cates: a. The name Silver Certificate 
at the top. b. The portrait of a pres- 
ident. c. The blue seal? 

Ordinarily the correct answer 
would be the “blue seal,” for it can 
be recognized more rapidly than 
either of the other devices. 

One of our Virginia readers raised 
objection to this answer because 
some of the combat money bearing 
yellow seals had come into his bank. 
It is hoped that this combat money 
will be out of circulation rapidly, 
so that there will be less confusion. 
The Government has issued in- 
structions stating that it is to be 
used, however, until it is worn out. 

The Secret Service, in times past, 
has emphasized the importance of 
the colored seals, and before the 
War all Silver Certificates bore only 
blue seals. 
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Directors’ Resolutions Key 
To Safe Deposit Access 


A bank may have a safe deposit 
box rented to a corporation and the 
resolution of the board of directors 
on file with the bank may direct that 
certain officers or employees of the 
renter have access authority. Due to 
vacations or illness, the persons so 
authorized are not available and the 
president of the corporation requests 
the bank to permit him to author- 
ize others to go to the safe. 

Usually this official uses a great 
deal of “pressure” and indicates that 
he will be displeased if his wishes 
are not respected. Nevertheless, I do 
not think it is advisable to deviate 
from the instructions of the corpor- 
ation for the following reasons: 

1. In pleasing the president, the 
bank may incur the displeasure of 
the board of directors of the corpor- 
ation because it is really flouting 
the directors’ instructions. 

2. The bank and its officers lose 
dignity and confidence by acceding 
to a request of this kind. A corpora- 
tion should be required to live up 
to the instructions of its own board 
of directors. 

3. There is definite danger in al- 
lowing such an unauthorized access. 
Let us suppose that the properly 
authorized employee has already 
stolen some of the corporation’s 
property. The unauthorized access 
gives him the opportunity to charge 
the loss to negligence of the bank, 
which is already proven by the un- 
authorized access. In addition, the 
bank will henceforth be liable to a 
charge of negligence by any dis- 
honest employee seeking to cover up 
his own transgressions. 

It therefore does not pay to bow 
to the wishes of an officer of a cor- 
poration in this way. As a matter of 
fact, my experience has been that, 
after the momentary displeasure of 
the disappointed officer has passed, 
he approves the decision of the bank 
and holds it in greater esteem then 
he did before and certainly has a 
higher regard for it than if his re- 
quest had been granted.—Roswell 
D. Regan, vice president, National 


City Safe Deposit Co., New York, 
N.Y. 


No Necessity For Protest 


I cannot see any necessity of pro- 
testing customers’ checks. I am 
Strongly in favor of an act being 
Passed prohibiting protesting 
checks.—A. R. Dawson, cashier, The 


Cassia National Bank, Burley, 
Idaho. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition September 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks,. . . . .« -$ 428,289,675.01 
United States Obligations — Direct and fully Guaranteed, 

Unpledged, ‘ . ‘ $730,858,975.91 

Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 

Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 219,476,720.00 

To Secure Trust Deposits, 41,851,110.54 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . 533,840.00 992,720,646.45 
Other Bonds and Securities, 5 ; 104,540,243.33 
Loans and Discounts, . 574,368,383.34 
Real Estate (Bank Building), a = - 3,278,068.32 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, ~ 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 1,795,122.91 
Interest Earned, not Collected, 5,645,011.24 
Other Assets, ‘ : 611,107.40 


$2,114,848,258.00 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, ‘ - ; 
Surplus, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Other Undivided Profits, 
Discount Collected, but not Earned, ‘ F 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, ‘ P 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., ‘ - ‘ Pe ‘ e 8,654, 792.16 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 7 P - 1,827,982.51 
Time Deposits, . ‘ ‘ - $ 334,961,770.14 
Demand Deposits, a ‘ - 1,384,230,985.59 
Deposits of Public Funds, . ‘ 260,903,657.92 1,980,096,413.65 
Liabilities other than those above stated, . 71,258.49 
$2,114,848,258.00 


. ° ° -$ 60,000,000.00 
° . ° . . . 60,000,000.00 
1,946,912.54 
1,050,898.65 
1,200,000.00 


MEMBER FECERAL OLPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Four Important Points In Managing A Bank’s 
Investment Accounts 


The following ideas are written from the experience of an 
engineer-economist who has served investment firms and 
banks. 

1. When interest rates are declining, long-term bonds 
should be purchased. 

2. When interest rates are rising, sell long-term bonds 
and buy short-term obligations. 

3. Convertible bonds may usually be held to advantage 
during a period of rising interest rates. 

4. When properly managed, the investment account of a 
bank should be one of its most important earning assets. 





x 
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People attending an auction sale usually come with the idea of purchasing or visiting. Such a gathering offers the country banker an 
opportunity to renew old acquaintanceships while personally making new friends among the farmers of his community. 


Commissions, Loans, and Depositors 
Come From Clerking Farm 


Sales 


This Oregon bank receives 3% commission for clerking auction 
sales. From a $5,795,50 sale, it received $173.87 plus loans total- 
ing $1,050, plus two new depositors. 


About nine years ago, our bank 
set out to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for profitable relations 
existing in clerking farm auction 
sales. We contacted the auctioneers 
of our community, suggesting that 
we would be glad to clerk their 
auction sales, write the advertising, 
extend credit to worthy buyers, and 
render a statement to the seller the 
next day, showing all bills pertain- 
ing to the auction paid and enclos- 
ing a check for the net proceeds. 

For this service we make a charge 
of 3% of the total amount of the sale. 
All notes taken by us are on our 
own responsibility. The seller gets 
the cash with no strings attached. 

At first, some of the _ sellers 
thought the charge was high. We 
pointed out that, even in good times, 
some people desire credit and the 
fact that a bank is clerking the sale 
and is willing and ready to extend 
credit for a reasonable portion of 
the purchase price, often increased 
the total proceeds enough to pay all 
expenses of the sale. After that, 
there was little question about the 
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By A. H. ABTS 


Assistant Vice President, Commercial 
National Bank, Hillsboro, Ore. 


commission. In fact, it is rarely ever 
mentioned now. 

We have several concrete ex- 
amples, where a prospective buyer 
called at the bank and made ar- 
rangements to purchase one cow, to 
be paid for with a down payment 
and subsequent monthly payments. 
In one_case, the buyer placed bids 





Results Of A Sale 
Clerking Program 


1. Number of sales clerked in- 
creased from 12 to 60 per year. 

2. Commissions for the serv- 
ices of one officer for one day are 
often near $200. 

3. Loans are often made to 
farmers who have not formerly 
borrowed from the bank. 

4. New depositors are secured. 

5. New friends are made. 


on every cow which came up for 
sale, but failed in each instance. The 
fact that he was in there bidding, 
however, brought the average price 
of the cows up $10 to $20 each. 

We have made a special effort to 
give very good service and, as a re- 
sult, our auction sale business has 
been built up from about a dozen 
sales a year to an average of about 
60. 

We now not only have arrange- 
ments with our local auctioneers, 
but with others in our contributing 
territory who call on us when they 
have auction sales near enough for 
us to service them. This gives us an 
ever increasing acquaintance and 
usually, when a farmer is contem- 
plating an auction sale, he asks us 
to make the arrangements, such as 
hiring the auctioneer, preparing the 
advertising, and so on. 

The following are figures on a 
typical auction sale of livestock and 
farm equipment: 

Total sale 

Commision 

Total loans made 
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$5,795.50 
173.87 
1,050.00 
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New accounts obtained 
as a direct result of 
the auction 2 

In handling an auction sale, speed 
and accuracy are very important 
factors and we have developed a 
sales register of our own which con- 
sists of a hard fiber cover, affording 
a good, easy, stiff-backed place on 
which to write. It holds two inserts 
for each sale. 

One is the sales register which 
has numbered lines, the other is a 
ledger on which items are immedi- 
ately posted so that at most any 
time during the progress of the sale 
it is possible to give any buyer the 
total of his purchases to that time. 
This enables us to take his money 
and mark his account paid, making 
the settlement very easy. There is 
also a pocket for currency and 
checks. With this system, one man 
can take care of a large sale with- 
out assistance. 


Warehouse Receipts 
May Include Insurance 


The Insured Warehouse Receipt 
is a warehouse receipt and an in- 
surance policy all in one. An open 
policy insures against fire and 
lightning and other risks desig- 
nated in the application for insur- 
ance signed by the borrower. 

Under Insured Warehouse Re- 
ceipts, the insurance remains in ef- 
fect as long as the warehouse re- 
ceipt is outstanding (that is, until 
a release of merchandise has been 
signed by the lender). On request, 
any lending institution using In- 
sured Warehouse Receipts may be 
furnished with a copy of the master 
policy against which the Insured 
Warehouse Receipts are issued. 

The warehouse company is liable 
to the insurance company for the 
premium, but in turn, is reimbursed 
by the borrower, who is billed by 
the warehouse company at Board 
Rates by applying the rate at each 
warehouse location to the total 
value on hand at each location in- 
sured, as of the last day of each 
month. 

If the borrower carries insurance 
covering commodities not under 
outstanding Insured Warehouse Re- 
ceipts, such other insurance should 
be endorsed excluding values rep- 
resented by outstanding Insured 
Warehouse Receipts.— Walter H. 
Baird, Griswold, Whitney & Baird, 


Insurance Brokers, San Francisco, 
California. 


Do you rent a box which has been 
Surrendered, before putting a dif- 
ferent lock on it? 
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NO OBLITERATION OF PRIOR 
ENDORSEMENTS with the 


Endowonaplv 


HECKS endorsed with the Endorsograph are distinguished by 

their complete legibility and clean, neat appearance. By per- 
mitting endorsements to be placed at any desired position on the 
check, this machine eliminates defacement or obliteration of prior 
endorsements. 

It is versatile, too. It can be used for straight endorsing or cancel- 
ling, in conjunction with listing or posting machines or in combina- 
tion with check microfilming. The Endorsograph prints clearly and 
uniformly, stacks checks in sequence and has easily interchangeable 
operating units, including a printing head cylinder with built-in, 
wheel type date unit and numeral wheels for batch identification. 

Learn how Endorsograph can speed up and smooth out your check 
handling procedures. Call your CC specialist for a demonstration. 


SEND FOR NEW FOLDER 


More complete information con- 
cerning the many exclusive fea- 
tures of the Endorsograph is 
contained in this folder. Write 
Department BM-116 for your copy. 


MAKERS OF 
USPM METERED MAIL SYSTEMS 
AND MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


JMMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


Sales and Service Offices in Principol Cities 


ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 





THE 
HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


The boom in new small businesses and 
stores has brought a new danger to banks. 
The so-called ‘‘proposition” gentry are 


+ + 


* 


going quietly into action in various parts | 


of the country. 
* a * 


They are a clever ring of forgers who plan 
each job with experienced skill, shoot for 
high stakes and stay far in the background. 
The forged checks are passed directly in the 
bank servicing the account. 


Here’s how they work. A member of 
the gang ferrets out a shady store owner 
with larceny in his heart. With the hun- 
dreds of newstores opening up these days, 
finding such a merchant is not difficult. 
Once found, he acts asa frontforthegang. 


* * * 


Members of the proposition mob secure 
signatures of a large depositor in the same 
bank used by the crooked storekeeper. A 
clever penman studies the signature and then 
imitates it so well that it will pass any cur- 
sory inspection. 


* * * 


A forged check of from $2,000 to $5,000 
is given to the storekeeper. He deposits 
it to his account. Since it appears to be 
a routine transaction, the teller accepts 
the check. A few days later the store- 
keeper draws out the cash, turns it over 
to the gang, and receives his cut. 


* * * 


Once they’ve shown him how easy it is, the 
gang has him repeat the routine three or four 
times in a month, withdrawing as much as 
$15,000 to $25,000. The mob specializes in 
Jewelry, furs —luxury line shopkeepers with 
whom large transactions are not unusual. 


When the storekeeper is questioned he 
is well prepared. He —— phony bills 
of sale which show that he did not turn 
over the merchandise until the checks 
had cleared — thus passing the .onus to 
the bank. Actually he never turned over 
any merchandise at all. 


* * * 


There is no simple way to detect these 
expert forgeries. A good plan is to check the 
background of any new store account. 


* * * 


Another good pian is to give your custom- 
ers’ checks the protection afforded by Ham- 
mermill Safety. A note on your bank letter- 
head will bring samples of this fine check 
paper. Address Hammermill Paper Company, 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Portfolios Of Articles On Ten Important 
Banking Subjects 


There have been so many requests made to the Editor of 
Bankers Monthly for articles on individual subjects of bank 
operation and policy, that it has been thought wise to compile 
portfolios of articles clipped from back issues. 


Portfolios of articles on the following ten subjects are now 
available: 


Accounting 
Check Forms 
Delayed Returns Of Dishonored Items Protective 
Exchange Charges Public Speaking 
Loans Service Charges 


Operation 
Personnel 


Articles on other subjects are being collected and will be 
available shortly. 

These portfolios contain from seven to thirty-five articles, 
depending on the subject. 

We have only two copies of portfolios on each subject and 
so cannot guarantee immediate shipment of any one. However, 
we will ship as promptly as one set is available. 

In order to make these clippings useful to more people, we 
are asking that each borrower return the portfolio within two 
weeks. 

Also, to cover the expense of handling and mailing, we are 
asking that $1 be sent for each portfolio requested. Address, 
Editor, Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


This Auditor Is Making Subject Portfolios 
From BANKERS MONTHLY 


The way in which you have prepared your portfolios has 
proven so helpful to us during the period we have had them in 
our possession that we have decided to build a similar set for 
ourselves. Thus we shall be able to refer to them from time to 
time to correct any deficiencies which might have crept into 
our organization. 

In order to carry out this plan, we would appreciate having 
you send us two copies of each issue from January 1943 to the 
present date. You will bill us for them, of course. 

Regardless of the outcome of the above request, I would 
very much appreciate having you change my present subscrip- 
tion from one to three copies each month so that I may begin 
building portfolios from current issues.—Karl Bauer, auditor, 
Banco Popular de Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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This smoothness test 
makes sure that 


Hammermill Safety 


is easy to write on 


FROM CHIPS TO 
PULP TO PAPER 
HAMMERMILL CONTROLS 
EVERY STEP IN 
PRODUCING 


Hammermill Safety is made complete in one mill. Every characteristic that con- 


tributes to a fine check paper is tested by Hammermill's own technicians in one 
SAFET y of the most modern testing and control laboratories in the papermaking craft. 
That is why it is the uniform check paper — uniform in smooth writing surface, 


protective qualities, color and strength. A note on your bank letterhead will 
bring samples. Address Hammermill Paper Co., 1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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Reserve For Losses on Loans 


Needed For Changing Conditions 


Here is additional information on the subject of protection against 
loan losses, out of the experience of a banker who is aggressive in 
his efforts to serve his community completely. 


R more than ten years, we have 

had a period of rising values. 

During this time, it has been almost 

impossible for a bank officer to make 

a bad loan, unless it were made to a 
crook, 

If the proceeds were invested in 
real estate (farm or urban), stocks, 
bonds, commodities, inventory, 
equipment, livestock, machinery— 
almost anything—it has not declined 
in value, and has enjoyed a ready 
re-sale market, usually at a higher 
figure. 

If it was a personal loan, the 
property is probably worth more 
today than when purchased. Also, 
the borrower has been able to get 
work at good pay, and there has 
been no reason for non-payment. 


Such conditions are not going to 
continue indefinitely. Some day 
prices will begin to fall. There will 
be unemployment and a limited re- 
sale market. No matter how good 
the character and intention of the 
borrower, banks will have delin- 
quent loans. Those who have not 
prepared for this period, may close 
down on loans, and this will add to 
the unsatisfactory situation. 


Some banks will not mind, 
though. They will have realized that 
the inevitable business cycle will 
complete its course. They will have 
stored up reserves from the good 
years to take care of the losses they 
will then get. They will not consider 
the condition unusual, but normal, 
and will not worry unnecessarily, for 
the losses taken on loans will not be 
charged into the current year’s 
operation, but into the reserve cre- 
ated for this purpose. 

Every banker should now con- 
vince himself that today’s condi- 
tions, and those existing for the last 
ten years, will not continue forever. 
From each loan made today, he 
should set aside a reserve for future 
losses. If he is wise, he will go back 
and compute the loss reserve he 
should have, and build to this figure 
as fast as he can. 
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By WAYLES R. HARRISON 


President, American National Bank and 
Trust Co., Danville, Va. 


In our institution, we put into this 
Reserve for Losses on Loans Ac- 
count, one-half of 1% ($.50 per 
$100), of each installment loan 
made. At the close of each six- 
months’ period, we charge operating 
profits for the period and credit this 
reserve account by 14% of the aver- 
age total of other loans. Probably 
this latter reserve is too fast a build- 
up, but we want to be sure to be on 
the safe side until actual experience 
over a long period proves us wrong. 
All losses are charged to the Reserve 
for Losses on Loans Account. 

This system has, in my opinion, 
some tax advantages, but to obtain 
these, the bank will have to obtain 


The Plan For Avoiding 
Serious Loan Losses 
During A Deflation Period 


1. One half of 1% of personal 
loans (on a 12-month note) is set 
up as a reserve for losses on 
loans. 

2. On a six-month note, the re- 
serve is 4, of 1%, and so on. 

3. At the close of each six- 
months’ period, 4% of the aver- 
age total of other loans (commer- 
cial) is added to the fund from 
operating profits. 

4. When this reserve reaches 
an amount equal to 2% of all 
loans, including commercial 
loans, it is maintained at that 
level. 

5. The reserve for losses on 
loans is kept separate from all 
other reserves, and, of course is 
a part of capital funds. 

6. When losses occur, they are 
deducted from this special fund 
and therefore do not reduce sur- 
plus. 


the Revenue Department’s permis- 
sion to go on the “Reserve for 
Losses” basis. The amount of reserve 
deduction allowable for tax pur- 
poses is determined for each bank, 
based on its loss history. 

The tax angle is unimportant 
though. The real thing is to set up 
the reserves now, so that banking, 
as a whole, will not suffer and lose 
prestige as it did in the deflationary 
periods of the early twenties and 
thirties. 


A Reader's Questions Answered 


Referring to the article on page 
221 of May Bankers Monthly en- 
titled “Some Bank Presidents Say— 
Loan Losses Are Too Small,” Mr. 
William Buxton, III, president of 
The Peoples Trust and Savings 
Bank, Indianola, Iowa, wrote, ask- 
ing five questions about the plan. 

These questions and my answers 
were as follows: 


1. What per cent of note interest 
received should be credited to the 
Reserve annually? 

We credit Reserve for Losses by 
'y of 1% of each installment loan 
made ($5 per $100 of principal), 
Also, at the end of each six month’s 
period, we figure the average bal- 
ance in the loan account for the 
period (not including installment 
loans) and add to the Reserve for 
Losses Account 4 of 1% of this. All 
losses are charged to this account. 

2. Should note recoveries be add- 
ed to the Reserve? 

Recoveries are not credited to it 
but to a special Recoveries Account, 
which is semi-annually closed out 
into the Profit and Loss Account. 

3. Should the Reserve be set up 
with the idea of building it up toa 
given per cent of loans outstanding? 

Our experience has not been suffi- 
cient to say to just what figure the 
Reserve for Losses should be built 
up. So far, we have accumulated in 
this account about $140,000, starting 
the accumulation in the early 1930's. 
Because of rising values, we have 
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not had losses which would test our 
theories on adequate reserves. We 
recall in the disastrous ’30’s, the 
Treasury sending into this section a 


ns special examining crew with in- correspondent bank system provides a ready- 
structions to “clean out” all National made channel for disseminating information on 
Banks; they did and every bank had consumer credit, to the advantage of a bank and 
to go heavily into its surplus ac- i 
count. 
On one examination, we were 
forced to charge off nearly $150,000 
in loans, an accumulation of many ground and experience, can introduce a powerful com- 
years. Of course, a lot of this was petitive organization into the field, to blanket a specified 
later recovered when collateral region within its boundaries. 
values again went up but we are 
now determined that we will not 
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1930's. the banking floor during the day. a record of the serial numbers of the advertising department, Secu- 
e have 2. Keep the reserve cash under certain bills which are kept on the rity-First National Bank, Los An- 


time lock during the day. banking floor permanently. If any geles, Calif. 
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70 PINE STREET 


Practical Assistance 
to Institutions in 
the Solving of Their 
Investment Problems 


Today’s changing markets call for all available 
aid in the solving of the many investment prob- 
lems which constantly confront banks, insurance 
companies and other large institutional inves- 
tors. That we are fitted to render a comprehen- 
sive service has been proved by our many years 
of successful experience in this field. 


Our staff members are familiar with all types of 
securities and are glad to provide basic facts, 
when needed, concerning current security mar- 
kets. Moreover, through the facilities of our 
92 strategically located offices—interconnected 
by direct wires—we are able to obtain these 
investment facts promptly. 


Should you require such a practical and compre- 
hensive service, we would be happy to discuss 
your problems with you in person on a confi- 
dential basis. 


MEerrILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securitic 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 91 Cities 


MTT 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


AUC CLL ULL 
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How To Avoid Carelessness 
Of Safe Deposit Employees 


1. A safe deposit employee may 
permit an unauthorized access by 
carelessness in any one of a number 
of ways. Even though he may prop- 
erly identify the applicant, he may 
not check the number of the box to 
which the applicant has access au- 
thority and thus grant him access to 
the safe deposit box of one of his 
relatives or friends, whose key hap- 
pens to be in his possession. 

2. He may properly identify the 
applicant and check the box number 


570 


and then, as has been known to hap- 
pen, give him the guard key and let 
him open any box he has a key for. 

3. He may allow a husband to 
enter a wife’s box or vice versa, 
even though the applicant does not 
have access authority to the box, on 
the grounds that these customers 
are “nice” people and everything is 
no doubt all right. 

4. He may recognize instructions 
by telephone, or telegraph, or act 
upon improper court orders, or 
grant unauthorized accesses by 
making decisions which should 
properly be made by the manage- 
ment or by counsel. 


To guard against the possibility 
of employees granting unauthorized 
accesses, through carelessness, I 
recommend the following: 


1. Select only mature, intelligent 
employees of good character for safe 
deposit work. 


2. Train them thoroughly; .im- 
press them with the importance of 
the work and its dangers. Careless- 
ness begets carelessness. 


3. Set up regulations in writing 
which must be complied with. These 
should specifically include limita- 
tions placed upon the authority of 
the employee. 


4. Maintain your interest in the 
safe deposit work and let it be 
known that you are watching it 
closely. 


5. Audit the department regular- 
ly and insist upon perfect records. 


6. Encourage employee participa- 
tion in meetings of a local safe de- 
posit association and participating 
in its educational activities—Ros- 
well D. Regan, vice president, Na- 
tional City Safe Deposit Co., New 
York, N. Y 


Credit And Loans Defined 


When you finance a delivery 
truck for a grocery store, the bal- 
ance to be repaid in 15 monthly 
installments you have made a term 
loan to small business. When you 
make a modernization loan to re- 
roof a small heating and plumbing 
establishment, you have extended 
term credit to small business. When 
you make a personal loan to the 
owner of a small meat market to 
enable him to discount his bills to 
the wholesalers, you have made a 
capital loan to small business.— 
Carl M. Flora, vice president, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Portfolios Used In Arizona 


The portfolios of clippings from 
the Bankers Monthly issues are 
most interesting—and helpful too. 

I hope sometime when the paper 
supply is more favorable and the 
costs not too high to have little 
booklets issued on these various 
subjects which are so well pre- 
sented in your magazine. We need 
a lot more well-organized printed 
matter in the form of booklets on 
bank subjects. I have become in- 
creasingly aware of that since we 
have developed a training program. 
—H. L. Dunham, vice president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 
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Check Arrangement Which 
Facilitates Handling 


In a recent letter, Lawrence K. 
Arthur, assistant vice president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis who is in charge of check 
handling in that bank, makes the 
following comments which we be- 
lieve will be beneficial to our read- 
ers, who are trying to persuade cus- 
tomers to arrange bank checks in 
a way that will make it possible for 
all banks to handle them rapidly 
and accurately. 

Mr. Arthur’s comments are as 
follows: “I have always had a very 
great preference for checks with the 
bank name on the top line. I be- 
lieve a check, like a good newspaper 
story, should provide the most im- 
portant information in the area 
which attracts the greatest atten- 
tion. Having the bank name and 
routing symbol on the top line is the 
greatest aid to rapid and accurate 
handling by the check sorters. 

“The date line and serial number 
being relatively secondary can be 
put on the second line without in- 
convenience to anyone and this 
avoids any confusion that may arise 
when the address of the customer 
is different from that of the drawee 
bank. 

“Just the other day, the boys in the 
Check Collection Department gave 
me a photostat of a check which 
was causing a great deal of confu- 
sion because the date line at the 
top of the check showed the address 
of a customer in Téxas but the 
check was drawn on a St. Louis 
bank. A good many of these checks 
were being missorted because the 
bank name on the second line did 
not attract as much attention as the 
Texas address on the top line.” 


What Abraham Lincoln Said 
In His Declaration Of Policy 


In addressing Illinois bankers at 
their group meetings recently, 
Barney J. Ghiglieri, president of the 
association, quoted Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Declaration of Policy as fol- 
lows: 

“You cannot bring about pros- 
perity by discouraging thrift. 

“You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 

“You cannot help small men by 
tearing down big men. 

“You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich 

“You cannot lift the wage-earner 
by pulling down the wage-payer. 

“You cannot keep out of trouble 
by spending more than your income. 
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“You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away a man’s 
initiative and independence. 

“You cannot help men perma- 
nently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for them- 
selves.” 


This Bank Uses 
Bankers Monthly Ideas 


Your article “We Explained 20 


Banking Subjects Misunderstood by 
Henry P. 
in the September 


Most Customers” by 
Brightwell, Jr., 


issue has attracted our attention. 

Will you kindly advise whether 
or not permission might be granted 
for us to reprint some portions of 
that article to be used in connection 
with our advertising? 

This is only one of several out- 
standing contributions to the bank- 
ing fraternity which I have noticed 
since I started reading your maga- 
ine regularly. 

Your consideration of the above 
request will be very much appre- 
ciated.—R. R. Rubottom, Jr., assist- 
ant vice president, The State Na- 
tional Bank, Corsicana, Texas. 


IS ACCEPTED NATIONALLY 
BY F.H.A. 


An Excellent mortgage risk ... 


this permanent veterans’ home! 


This house, trade named 
**HomeOla”’, fully equipped and 
ready for occupancy, has been 
appraised at from $5400 to 
$6800. The variation depends 
on: (1) value of owner’s lot, (2) 
cost of bringing utility services 
to the house, and (3) the ap- 
praiser himself. 


Complete HomeOla house parts, 
including everything needed for 
heating, plumbing and electrical 
installation,deliver at the build- 
ing site for approx- 
imately $3500. Al- 
though erection is 
usually by local 
labor, many vet- 
erans have assem- 


bled their own houses and bank- 
ers report that this adds sub- 
stantially to the soundness of the 
investment for both parties, since 
it makes valuation higher in rela- 
tion to cash investment. Some 
owners have added attachments 
and extras which further increase 
the valuation. 


Write for literature on Model 11 
today. Ask for a copy of “The 
Naperville Plan’’—the story of 
how veterans in a typical Ameri- 
can community bought and built 
homes without any cash outlay! 
Address: The HomeOla Corpo- 
ration, 9 S. Clinton St., Dept. 
BM, Chicago 6, LI. 
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Midco’s Dual Reflectors 
Spread Light, Save Sight 


By combining beauty, efficiency, 
and scientific lighting within the 
confines of a single lamp, the Mid- 
west Naturalite Co. succeeded re- 
cently in developing the popular 
4200 Series Fluorescent Desk Lamp 
featured herewith. 


Scientific lighting, long a dis- 
tinguishing feature of all Midco the 
Perfectlite Models, consists in the 
use of an exclusive design and dual 
reflectors which gather and dis- 
tribute fluorescent daylight—qual- 
ity rays in scientifically correct de- 
grees of uniform intensity over the 
entire working area of desk, table, 
or other surface in use. 

Introduction of this principle in 
the use of artificial light, has dras- 
tically reduced eye-strain fatigue, 
one of the least suspected causes for 
office inefficiency. 

Graceful lines and perfect bal- 
ance characterize the lamp which 
is equipped with one T-8 15-Watt 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Accounting Forms 

. Accounting Machines 

. Addressing Machines 

. Architects and Builders 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 


and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Bank Directories 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Ledger 


. Bronze and Brass Signs 
. Calculating Machines 


. Chairs, Posture, Office 


. Changeable Signs 
Checks 


. Check Book Covers 
. Check Cancelling Perforators 
. Check Endorsers 


. Check Files 


. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Systems 
. Christmas Savings 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 


. Coin Counting Machines 


. Coin Counting and Packaging 


Machines 


. Coin Envelopes 


. Coin Sorting and Counting 


Machines 


32. Coin and Currency Trays 
. Coin Wrappers 
. Coupon Books 


. Currency Straps 


. Dating Machines and Stamps 
. Deposit Ticket Files 


. Desk Pen Sets 
. Duplicators 
. Expanding Filing Envelopes 
. Expanding Mailing Envelopes 
. Filing Cabinets 
= Forms, One-Time Carbon 
. Inter-Office Communicating 


46. 

47. L 
. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
. Maps 


Forms, Continuous 


Systems 
Interest Tables 
amps 


. Metered Mail Systems 


. Money Orders 
. Name Plates and Desk Signs 


. Night Depositories 
. Night Depository Bags 


. Pass Books 


56. 
57. Pay Roll Envelopes 


Past Due Notices 


. Personalized Checks 
. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Collection 


Envelopes 


. Personal Loan Systems 
. Photographic Bank Systems 


. Proof Machines 

. Rubber Stamps 

. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proot 
. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Safety Paper Suppliers 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 


. Stamp Affixers 


. Storage Files 
. Time and Delayed Time Locks 


. Time Stamps 


. Travelers Checks 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriter Stands 

. Vaults 

. Vault Equipment 

. Visible Records 

. Window and Lobby Displays 


Mazda F Fluorescent tube. Its over- 
all height is 1434 inches. Two sup- 
porting columns of heavy white 
metal casting and heavy metal base 
bring its weight to approximately 
13 pounds. 


Distinctive color combinations in 
baked enamel and electroplate pro- 
vide the portable desk lamp with 
its trim finish and artistic appear- 
ance, 

Additional information may be 
obtained from The Midwest Natur- 
alite Co., 228 W. Kinzie Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Ill., upon request. 


Lyon Products, Inc. Offers 
Improved Filing Cabinets 


A line of filing cabinets that 
unites a number of popular and 
original features is being marketed 
for the first time by Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., Aurora, Il. 

Five of the eleven models avail- 
able, with or without general locks, 
in suspension and non-suspension 
types, have been illustrated in the 
following picture. 


e 
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THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Il. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items cireled above. Among the many marked charac- 
teristics of the improved cabinets 
are: 

1. Easy rolling drawers, which 
glide on six ball bearings and two 
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over- 3. Drawers which stay closed due | 
) sup- to %g inch pitch to rear. There is no 
white rebound when drawers are closed | 


1 base 
nately 





floating rollers for perfect, “flip-of- | 


the-finger” operation. 
2. Double stops — preventing 


drawers from being pulled out and | 


dropped accidentally. 


hard or when cabinet is on uneven 
floors. 

4. Drawers which can be removed 
easily. No stops or catches to un- 
latch. Back of drawer has hand grip. 

5. Round corners on drawer 


fronts—preventing danger of in- | 


jury. 


In the legal size, two, three, and | 
four-drawer files 17% inches wide 


are available, while in the non-sus- 


pension type, two and four-drawer | 


files may be had in both letter and 
legal sizes. 


For additional information on | 


this product, address Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., 480 Clark Street, 








Welcome advice to holiday travelers! 


ons in 3 

e pro- Aurora, III. A great many people who are planning to spend the 

» with holidays “with the folks” or elsewhere, will welcome 

opear- P : the suggestion to carry American Express Travelers 
Written Memos Clinaiens on their trip. They know that these cheques provide 

a. be Avoid Disputes complete protection against theft and loss. 

Natur- 


t, Chi- 


Our tellers report that the great- 


est advantage in the use of the Tel- | 


Autograph is that they are not re- 
quired to remain at the telephone or 
inter-communicating system for 





Frequently, bankers secure the names of prospective holiday 
travelers from local news items. Or clients may drop a hint about 
their plans when they call at the bank—thus making it easy to 


suggest the purchase of these safe, convenient cheques. 
ters their reply from the bookkeeping 
ets department, which enables them Advertising of American Express Travelers Cheques is con- 
many times to wait on several cus- stantly at work in magazines and newspapers. Newspaper mats 
; that tomers at the window during the are also cvailable to banks for their own advertising. A folder 
r and ne gees: the ri ngeennngr illustratir these mats will be sent on request, together with any 
pene penne pe Suaies may na anialies information you may need. Write W. H. Stetser, Vice President, 
on this machine with less irritation American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
avail- to the customer than the audible 
locks, _tapgise er ge We also remem- 
P er a couple of circumstances when | A E 
‘. a the written record of inquiry and MERICAN XPRESS 
reply definitely decided a dispute Travelers Cheques 
between teller and bookkeeping de- 
= partment, whereas if only the 
spoken word had occurred the sub- | 
ject would never have been settled 
satisfactorily.—-C. R. Keogh, cashier, 
American Hatlonal i, Indian- COIN COUNTING MACHINES 
apolis, Indiana. 
No 
Bond “E” Valuator eanage 
A quick method of arriving at the mai 
current value of “E” bonds has been Approvals 
devised by McIntosh-Bott, Inc., 410 Necessary 
Conkey Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y. It is 
a circular device made up of three * 
harac- ane. By setting seeng of the disks eel A lar samme es Srp ! Adjust anna —e eR agate rel halves. 
abinets the date on which the bond was Satten fan speed ‘and durability. Will handle all om. Canbe a to tach eutenetiantiy when 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 


issued and moving one of the other 
. disks to the current date, any bank 
which 


teller can find the redeemable value 143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
ate pop ek gohmcs | ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY  kii'scin'Ss New von 
VTHLY November, 1946 


Automatically locks after each count of 20, 25, 30, coins have been counted or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
40 or 50 coins or will count indefinitely into a bag. An operator can count and package 400 coins a minute or 
Register can be reset to zero. count 2000 coins into a bag. Register can be reset to zero. 





PRE-WAR STANDARD 
DOME RECORDING BANKS 


® Holds $20.00 in coin 


® Made of brass with gleaming nickel 
finish 


® A sample will be sent for $1.00, 
which will be credited when order is 
placed 


® For prices and information, write: 


S. & S. DISTRIBUTING CO. 


43 East 59th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze 
bank signs, desk plates, tellers 
signs, etc. send NOW for illus- 
trated catalogue to Dept. BM. 


| sMRBARRETT- 


“Bronze Tablets Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO. INC. 
570 BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N. Y. 


EAGLE FOR EXCELLENCE 
WHY PAY FOR WATER 


98% of any ready to use 
Writing Ink is ordinary 
tap water. 
Make a quart of excellent ink at 
less than half the cost by add- 
ing a container of Eagle Powder 
Ink to a quart of water. Used 
by Banks, Corporations, Colleges 
and Schools, local and national 
governments for more than 40 years. Permanent 
Blue-Black, Red and other colors. 

Send 50 cents for sample sufficient to make a 


quart or write for descriptive literature. Money | | 


refunded if not satisfied. 
E. H. Conway, President 


EAGLE INK COMPANY 


Forest Hills, New York 


Adjustable Office Stools 


An automatic, adjustable office 
stool capable of providing maxi- 
mum comfort and safety while in 
use, is being offered by the Depend 
able Manufacturing Co. 

Marketed under the trade name 
“Rite-Hite”, the streamlined stool 
features three-legged all steel con- 
struction scientifically designed to 
keep it firm and rigid regardless of 
the flooring. Resting surfaces con- 
sist of large comfortable hardwood 
seats or upholstered cushions and 
backs depending upon the model 
selected. 

Both seat and foot-rest ring 
which surrounds the stool can be 
raised or lowered to a desired height 
without the aid of bolts or tools of 
any kind. Secret of the simple oper- 
ation is a gentle lifting of the seat, 
which also controls and correctly 
adjusts elevations of the foot-rest 
ring. 

Once in position the stool] locks 
automatically and regardless of the 
amount of additional weight placed 
upon it, will not slip or release until 
so induced by the operator. 

In addition to the automatic ad- 
justable stools, the company makes 
the Tru-Posture Chair and the 
Fixed-Height Stool. Each carries a 
Dependable guarantee on its design, 
workmanship, and material. 

Further detail regarding the 
sizes, price and so on, of the many 
practical models now available will 


Provide Comfort, Safety 





be provided upon request by the 
Dependable Mfg. Co., 1908 Cali- 
fornia St., Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


Keyboard Margin Control By Remington Rand 


“Flick the Key—Set the Margin” 
advises Remington Rand, Inc., in 
describing the ease with which its 
newest typewriter development, 
Keyboard Margin Control, can be 
brought into operation. 

Coupled with the popular Rem- 
ington ‘accelerated typebar action, 
personal touch regulator, finger 
fitted composition keys, key trip, 
longer writing line, and other well 
known pre-war developments, Key- 
board Margin Control has become 
an outstanding feature of the latest 
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Prompt, Dependable Printing 
and Stationery Service 


SIDNEY FELDSER 


Bank Printers @ Lithographers @ Stationers 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Remington Rand typewriter. 

Use of the new Control allows 
typists to set margins from the key- 
board by simply positioning the car- 
riage and pressing the KMC (Key- 
board Margin Control) keys con- 
veniently placed on the right and 
left sides of the keyboard. 

A letter addressed to Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. will bring you suffi- 
cient detailed information to fully 
appreciate the many merits of KMC. 


for All Coin Machines 
Tubular and 
Cartridge Containers 


STANDARD PAPER GOOD 


WORCESTER 8, MASS, 


MFG 
co 
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Audit Program For 
The Smaller Bank 


Published by The National Associa- | 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- | 
trollers, 38 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill., Price $5. 


Bankers Monthly does not hesi- 
tate to state that it believes this will 
prove to be the most useful and 
most important book published for 
bankers in many years. It was com- 


piled by the Research Committee of | 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers—all men 


of experience as auditors, or comp- | 


trollers of banks. 


In this book they recognize the | 
fact that many banks are not large | 


enough to employ a full time audi- 
tor and so they have used their 
practical experience to develop a 
system of internal audit and control 


which can be operated by a cashier, | 


vice president, or president as part 
of his duties. Without a plan of this 
sort, a bank without an auditor may 
seldom audit at all. With it, audit 
becomes almost automatic. 


The plan suggested is complete. 


It covers all departments of bank- | 


ing activity. It simplifies the routine 
of each department to such an ex- 


tent that very little time will be | 


consumed by those who make the 
records. An example of the thor- 
oughness yet simplicity of this book 
may be had from a few items from 
the index under the general heading 
of “Internal Audits And Safe- 
guards.” : 

These titles are: Safety Deposit 
Box Keys; Savings Deposits; Secu- 
rities, Bank Owned; Securities, 
Movement of; Securities Held In 
Trust Accounts; Securities Pur- 
chased and Sold, Customers; Ship- 


ping Letter (Form), Securities; | 


Stock Certificates; Stock Transfer 
and Registrar Accounts; Verification 
Letter (Form). 


Chapter 2 is devoted to question- | 


naire audits which bring out not 


only the routine verification of a | 
bank’s record but also serve as a | 
check on various employees as to | 


the method they are following in 
their daily work. 

Another chapter outlines the ex- 
amination which should be made 


by directors. Another one treats of | 
liabilities and capital accounts. The | 
book contains 105 typewritten | 


pages, some of which show forms 
to be used in the audit. 


This is not only a book to be read 


and studied by executive officers | 


but also a reference book to be used 
continuously. 
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“EASIER” 


In all likelihood the man who 
operated the linotype to set the type 
for this advertisement made no errors 
at all because after the matrices 
dropped down into position before 
actually entering the machine he was 
able to verify each line. This double 
check is made easy for him by die 
stamping the letter on the side of each 
matrix, Das it could be made EASIER 
for him if the side of the matrix was 
blackened and the letter itself treated 
with white or a bright colored 
pigment. 


A considerable amount of technolog- 
ical development is the result of trying 
to make things EASIER for the work- 
man. In the old days we used to try to 
find ways and means of doing things 
faster. We still do, of course, but in 
so many instances if we focus on how 
to do them EASIER, we find the 
solution to doing them faster. 


Take sorting and filing checks, for 
example. All checks are sorted and 
filed correctly in banks, but is the 


work easy enough? Can it be done 
EASIER? If bank people could sort 
by printed names instead of written 
names, couldn't they do the work 
EASIER, hence faster and with greater 
accuracy? Obviously they could, and 
how much is it worth? And how can 
you get printed names on checks? 


That's where we come into the 
picture. All you have to do is to place 
one of our small folders describing 
Personalized Checks in each monthly 
statement and give your customers an 
opportunity to order them. You will 
get enough response to convince your- 
self that people like them and your 
operating people will be impressed 
with their value in sorting and filing. 
Then we keep right on supplying you 
with new folders and you keep right 
on placing them in your depositors’ 
statements. The first thing you know 
a lot of your customers will be using 
imprinted checks and your sorting 
and filing will be faster, more accurate 


..and EASIER. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


ral) (2 


CHECK PRINTERS 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUI 





Write Today for Full 


Details on 


\\ COIN HANDLING 
\\\ and AUDITING 
EQUIPMENT 


to meet the require- 
ments of every bank. 









“= te DOWNEY -JOHNSON 
COIN COUNTER MODEL 20 PH 


Save Time and Money 







with the 


DOWNEY- JOHNSON COIN COUNTER 






Count, wrap and bag pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters and halves with the 
portable Downey-Johnson Model 20-PH Coin Counter. For all its light weight 
and compact design, this advanced type unit provides the capacity and 
versatility of heavy, cumbersome, hand-driven equipment, plus all-coin flexi- 


bility. Easy to operate - - - smooth, efficient, quiet in action. Negligible mainte- 
nance. Counts and wraps 175 rolls of coins per hour and bags 35,000 coins 
per hour (based on nickels and average operator). Get full details today. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


4619 NO. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE . 


Graybar Building 





CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
New York, N.Y. 
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Microfilming Saves Weight And Space; 


Preserves Records Of First 25 Years 


Reprinted from the house organ of 
the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland 


Millions of pieces of correspond- 
ence relating to bank business from 
its founding in November, 1914, un- 
til December, 1939, are being photo- 
graphed at the rate of 12,500 a day 
in Archives on the Ninth Mezzanine 
Floor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, O. 


This Recordak is the basis for reducing 
weight and space in the storing of bank 
records. 


The process, called “microfilm- 
ing,” is expected to produce several 
advantageous results upon comple- 
tion of the present operation late 


Controlled finger- 
tip moistening 
for extra | 
speed and < 
economy / 


Speeds up “‘telling” because 
it is designed to apply uni- 
form moisture to finger-tips 
- «+ MO excessive or messy 
wetting. Ruggedly con- 
structed out of cast metal for 
many years’ foolproof service. 


Helps speed envelope, label 
and seal moistening for 


mailings. 
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GLUE- FAST EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


11 White Street, New York 13, N.Y. ea 


next year. these advan- 
tages are: 

Reduction of space needed to 
store records of bank func- 
tions. 

Drastic lessening of weight on 
the floors of 9-M. 

Preservation of important rec- 
ords indefinitely. 


A further advantage is that the 
film used is non-inflammable and 
is to be stored in a special room 
with heat-resistant walls. More- 
over records transferred to micro- 
film are just as acceptable as legal 
evidence, if that becomes neces- 
sary, as are the origjnals. 

Machinery for this radical change 
in our method of keeping bank- 
controlled records was set up after 
the managing committee last Octo- 
ber had approved the recommenda- 
tions of the Archives Committee, 
headed by William F. Taylor, vice 
president. 


Difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting the needed equipment, but 
finally, last April 17, the microfilm- 
ing machine was placed in opera- 
tion and our bank became the first 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks to 
adopt this modern method of keep- 
ing records. 

Figures compiled by John Price 
and “Larry” Laraway are impres- 
sive. To cite a few: 


Among 


Only $4 each 
GLUE-FAST Moistener 
Send your order 


TODAY 


5,420,000 letters relating to bank 
functions during its first 25 years of 
operation have been examined and 
sorted. Of these, about 2,500,000 
pieces of routine correspondence 
have been destroyed and the re- 
maining 2,920,000 arranged chron- 
ologically for photographing. After 
they are photographed and checked 
against the film, the original rec- 
ords, except for those of 1914 and 
1915, are destroyed. Originals of 
the two years mentioned are being 
retained for their historical value, 

Filming and sorting of the corre- 
spondence will cut the space re- 
quired for storage from 1,590 cubit 
feet to 228 cubic feet. It will reduce 
the weight on the floor from 53,000 
pounds to 560 pounds. Less time and 
effort will be needed to get at the 
films because of their condensed 
form and more compact storage. 


On the 100,000 feet of 16 mm, film 
these records of the bank’s first 
quarter century of operation can 
be kept in legible form indefinitely 
and duplicates may be made should 
the film begin to show signs of 
deterioration. 

A double set of index records as- 
sures ready reference to any one of 
the millions of letters recorded. One 
index will be retained in a safe in 
Archives and the other in custody 
of John Price. 


In addition to the bank-con- 
trolled records there are now stored 
in Archives more than 12,000,000 
pieces of correspondence relating 
to Fiscal Agency business. These 
weigh 101,400 pounds and occupy 
3,042 cubic feet of space. Microfilm- 
ing of these records will proceed if, 
as, and when the U. S. Treasury 
Department gives its approval. 


Federal Deposit Insurance 


Published by The National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors And Comp- 
trollers, 38 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Price $5. 


This is a book of 103 typewritten 
pages analyzing the deposit insur- 
ance corporation and national laws 
pertaining to insurance. It is the 
most complete discussion of this 
subject we have seen and is com- 
pletely documented with tables and 
other evidence upon which opinions 
may be based. 

The information is of such nature 
that it should be clearly understood 
by everyone engaged in banking. 
It provides a broad picture of our 
banking structure as well as de- 
tailed information about this one 
feature of American banking. 
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50-Ib. Brown Kraft 
WILL NOT DETERIORATE 


Banks everywhere use these Bands 


for packaging currency, deposit tickets, 
checks, etc. Much better than rubber 
bands as they will not break nor de- 


teriorate with age. Size of bands, 10 
in. x % in. Made of 50-lb. Brown Kraft. 
Ends gummed with pure tapioca dextrine. 
Packed 1000 to a box. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Write Today to Dept. A. 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
Worlds Largest Mfrs. of Coin Wrappers 


CUMMINS 250 


Speeds up. .. Check Signing 


Endorsing « Receipting + Validating 
Model 250, an automatic electric Check 
Signer, requires only a few minutes to 
change dies and to convert into an 
Endorser, Receipter, or Validating 
Machine. Saves so much money that it 

t pays for itself in a few months! 


SINCE 


es? Write for complete information today! 


Lummins Business Machines 


9740 Ravenswoo d Avenue + Chicago 40. Iiline 
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A. M. Best Co. Publishes 


|New Safety Directory 


Best’s Safety Directory 1946-1947 
Edition. Published by Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. Price $5. 

A comprehensive, well illustrated 
reference volume covering 351 
pages of essential information on 


| over 1,000 products, devices, and 
| equipment used in safety, first-aid, 
hygiene, health conservation, and | 


fire protection. 


Compiled and edited by the staff | 
of Safety Engineering Magazine, 


the new directory has been keyed 
primarily to the interests of those 


responsible for the safety of lives | 


and property. 


Within the comparatively short | 
space provided for such a wealth | 
“encyclopedia” | 
lists all safety products and all the 


of material, the 


latest improvements, describes the 


hazard and the “remedy,” points up | 
the need and field of use of each | 
product and gives the names and 

addresses of manufacturers, dis- | 


tributors, and local dealers. 
Excellent cross indexing and an 

extensive topical index make read- 

ily and easily accessible every point 


of information contained in this the | 


first in a series of annual editions to 
be published by the Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc. 


A good deal of time and expense 
may be saved by assigning numbers 
to each form in use in the bank. In 
the event a purchase record cross- 
indexed by form numbers is not 


mentioned, each form should also | 
show the date and quantity last | 
ordered and the initials of the print- | 


ing company. 


All certificates of deposit forms | 


should be numbered consecutively 


by the printer with no duplication | 


of numbers. Blank forms should be 
locked up in the vault and only a 
small supply should be given out for 
daily use. No certificates should ever 
be signed in blank. The teller should 


issue a receipt for the deposit, which | 


is then presented to the officer in 
charge for the issuance of the formal 
certificate of deposit. The receipt 
should be used as the posting me- 


dium to the general ledger control 


account.—E. J. Enthoven. 


COIN AND CURRENCY BAGS 
Order heavy white drill bags, with shipping charges prepaid 
Printing, and tie tapes on first three sizes included. Your total cost: 
100 No. 3 $ 100.00 536 x 934 for $ 9.75 
100 No 5$ 250006 x13 for 12.50 
100 No.7 $ 500008 x14%M4for 15.25 
100 No. 8 $1000.00 11 x18 for 25.25 
All sizes of bags are made. Quantity prices quoted tor larger 
orders. Prices are subject to change without notice. 
ANNISTON BAG CO. 
P.O. Box 1111 Anniston, Ala. 
(Manufacturing Bags Since 1897) 











GET THE 


You have heard a lot about 
these new and better rubber 
stamps. Now you can actual- 
ly get them. Made from a 
new special formula rubber 
which enables us to give you 
deep cut characters for ex- 
traordinarily legible impres- 
sions, these new-type rubber 
stamps have been in such 
reat demand that it has been 
impossible for us to make 
prompt deliveries on them. 
Now, however, we are able 
to offer you these new and 
better rubber stamps for one- 
week delivery. 


However, we suggest that you 
place your order at the 
earliest possible date because 
we are never able to tell now- 
adays when some new manu- 
facturing difficulty may arise to 
delay delivery on your order. 


MEYER & WENTHE 


30 S. JEFFERSON ST CHICAGO 6G, ILL 
The House of Friendship 





PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone” 


Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 


board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” Model Inten- 
sifies your voice many times. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 


43 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11 





CLAR-O-TYPE cleans type- 
writer type instantly. Non- 
inflammable. Economical. 
50¢. Order from your sta- 
tioner or typewriter dealer. 
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No Bank In Alaska 


So important a division of this 
country’s territory as Alaska is ab- 
solutely without a bank. A few 
years ago a bank was started at 
Juneau, but it was a weak affair 
and did not last long. The absence 
of banking facilities has compelled 
the leading merchants in Alaska to 
enter certain departments of the 
banking business. They keep their 
main deposits at Seattle and San 
Francisco, and they issue personal 
checks upon those deposits. Such 
checks are generally accepted all 
along the coast as the equivalent 
of drafts. If a Juneau merchant has 
to pay a bill in New York, he buys 
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a Treadwell mine check, which is 
good almost the world over. 


November, 1896 
Large Checks 


It is claimed that the largest com- 
mercial check ever signed was that 
made out after the amalgamation 
of the diamond mines of Kimberly, 
South Africa. This check was for 
$26,930,000, which was paid for the 
claims of all interested in the dia- 
mond-mining properties. The larg- 
est check ever known to be drawn 
for any purpose was one on the 
Bank of England, which was hand- 
ed by the Chinese ambassador to the 
Japanese ambassador in part pay- 
ment of the war indemnity growing 
out of the war between China and 
Japan. This check was for $41,125,- 
000. 

November, 1896 


Government Income 


The official report of United 
States Government receipts and ex- 
penditures for September does not 
differ greatly from the estimate 
made near the end of that month. 
The deficit was $1,846,755, making 
the deficit for the first quarter of 
the fiscal year 1896, $25,793,763. 
The appropriations for the current 
year are $19,000,000 greater than 
for the preceding year. The prob- 
lem of overcoming the deficit de- 
pends on such a revival of busi- 
ness as will increase the Govern- 
ment revenues, and perhaps also on 
legislation at a special session of 
Congress to be called when the new 
administration comes into power 
next Spring. 


November, 1896 


Must Collect Promptly 


In future creditors of Iowa indi- 
viduals or corporations will do well 
to lose no time in withdrawing 
money from banks in which their 
debtors have deposited it to their 
credit. By failing to take this pre- 
caution the Bank of Montreal is 
loser over $5,000. Harvey Ingerson 


of Sioux City was indorser some 
years ago on paper to about that 
amount held by the bank against 
Sioux City business men. The notes 
fell due and Ingerson was called on 
for payment. He replied that he 
held an account with the Union 
Stockyard Bank of Sioux City and 
that the bank would make pay- 
ment. The Montreal concern neg- 
lected to withdraw the money at 
once, however, and before it had 
done so the Stockyard Bank failed. 

Ingerson was again required to 
make good the deficiency but de- 
clined on the ground that the Mon- 
treal Bank’s own negligence was 
responsible for the loss. Suit was 
commenced against him and a deci- 
sion has just been rendered in his 
favor. 

November, 1896 


Is Our Method Of Banking Correct? 


Professor Sumner, in his valu- 
able work on American Currency, 
uses this remarkable phrase: “The 
mystery of banking was now at- 
tracting attention the world over.” 
The “now” applied to a period dur- 
ing the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury and if banking was then con- 
sidered a mystery, the question 
arises: Has the mystery of it been 
solved during the iatter part of the 
19th century? We are so far ahead 
of our progenitors as to be able 
to reply in the affirmative, but we 
have also made the discovery that 
banking is a science, requiring fully 
as much thought, as much brain, 
circumspection, energy, and other 
qualities to make it a permanent 
success as any other scientific pro- 
fession. 

Authorities state that banking is 
a department of the science of eco- 
nomics, and again economics is de- 
fined as the science which treats 
of the laws which govern the rela- 
tions of exchangeable quantities. 
The laws referred to in the fore- 
going sentence are not of human 
making but are natural laws and 
are those that govern our intel- 
lectual as well as our material 
existence. Their action is derived 
from the same authority that directs 
the course of the thunderstorm and 
exercises control over the dealings 
of man between man. 

The science of banking is the 
close and conscientious study of a 
natural law—the law of cause and 
effect—and its teachings are so un- 
alterably decreed that they cannot 
be violated with impunity, hence 
the closer we follow the precepts 
of this unwritten law the nearer we 
approach the “beau ideal” of scien- 
tific banking. 
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Unauthorized Safe Deposit 
Access Cost Bank $2,500 


A safe deposit company in New 
York City decided it would allow an 
unauthorized access. That access 
cost it $2,500—plus large legal fees. 
It got off easy, for the cost might 
have been much greater. 

A ship captain was the renter of a 
box with this company. While he 
was at sea, a loss occurred at home, 
the settlement of which required 
the production of an insurance pol- 
icy which was in the box. His wife 
called with an insurance agent, ex- 
plained the circumstances, produced 
the key, and requested access for 
the purpose of removing the insur- 
ance policy. 

A sympathetic official approved 
the access and the box was opened 
in the presence of the bank man- 
ager, the safe deposit manager, the 
wife of the renter, and the insurance 
agent. The policy was removed and 
all present signed a statement to 
the effect that nothing else was re- 
moved from the box. 

When the captain returned, he 
learned of the access. He called at 
the bank and informed the officials 
that they should not have allowed 
his wife to have access to his box. 
He then opened his box and claimed 
that $2,500 in cash was missing 
from it. 

He sued the company. The case 
was carried to a high court and he 
won. It is probable that the com- 
pany believed it was taking a busi- 
ness risk to the extent of the value 
of the insurance policy. Actually, it 
was opening the door for any kind 
of claim based upon negligence. 

The captain did not claim that the 
$2,500 was removed at the time of 
the access I have described, but he 
did claim that the unauthorized ac- 
cess was proof that the company 
was negligent. He further claimed 
that he had put $2,500 in his safe 
deposit box and that this money was 
stolen from the box by a person or 
persons unknown. 

As the company had been proven 
negligent in allowing one unauthor- 
ized access, with the resultant im- 
plication that it had allowed others, 
the burden of proof that the renter 
could not have placed $2,500 in the 
box fell upon it. This it obviously 
could not prove and it lost the case. 
—Roswell D. Regan, vice president, 
National City Safe Deposit Co., N.Y. 


A letter is more effective if it 
begins with the pronoun “You” in- 
stead of the pronoun “I.” 
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More Liberal Loans Under F. H. A. Insurance 


“The President has directed that an all-out effort be made 
to supply additional housing accommodations for returning vet- 
erans and their families. To this end, I have conferred with 
leaders of American finance and industry to determine how, 
within the purview of the National Housing Act, the Federal 
Housing Administration may most effectively co-operate with 
private finance and industry to meet these immediate emerg- 
ency needs. 

“A quick, although perhaps only a partial, solution lies in 
the conversion and rehabilitation of older property through 
Title I insurance. I have therefore amended FHA Regulations 
to enable private lending institutions to make more liberal loans 
to property owners under our property improvement and repair 
program in the interest of veterans. 

“These loans may be in amounts up to $5,000 for a term of 
7 years, if the property is in a ‘war housing area’ which has 
been designated’ by the President; if the improvements pro- 
vide additional living accommodations and if occupancy pri- 
ority is given to veterans of World War II. 

“In this joint concentration of effort on the part of the Federal 
Housing Administration and private industry, I am urging 
financial institutions to consult with property owners, dealers, 
contractors, and interested commercial and civic organizations, 
as well as local governmental authorities."—-Raymond M. 
Foley, Commissioner, National Housing Agency, Federal Hous- 


ing Administration. 


Borrowers Want To Know Only 
How Many Dollars Per Month 


We publish a table of monthly 


payments which indicates the 
monthly payment of principal and 
interest per $1,000 to pay off a home 
in any period from 5 to 20 years. 
The table follows: 


Monthly 
Payment Number 
of per $1,000 ot 
Years Principal Years 
and Interest 


6.60 

6.81 

7.04 

7.29 

7.58 

7.91 

8.29 

8.74 

It seems to me that it would be 
unwise to indicate which part is 
interest and which part is principal, 
inasmuch as the interest is paid in 
arrears and on the unpaid balances 
only. Therefore, if a customer bor- 
rowed $4,000 to be amortized over 
a period of 10 years, the monthly 
payment of principal and interest 
would be $42.43. The first month, 
this amount would be applied as 
follows: Interest $16.67; principal 
$25.76. Each month thereafter, the 


Monthly 
Payment 
per $1,000 
Principal 
and Interest 


9.25 
9.87 
10.61 
11.52 


Number 


interest would be less and the larger 
amount credited to the principal. 

A customer has the privilege of 
making additional payments with- 
out penalty at any time and we have 
no fines or late fee charges. There- 
fore, you will agree that if we had 
a table, showing the amount of pay- 
ment, which would be applied on 
principal and interest each month, 
our present plan would not be as 
flexible as it is. 

Under the present system, a cus- 
tomer paying $42.43 each month, 
can if he wishes, increase his pay- 
ment at any time, which will reduce 
the interest charge by the amount 
paid. If we had a printed schedule, 
then he could only pay the amount 
stated or advanced payments of an 
equal amount. 

The reaction we get, on our pres- 
ent method, is very favorable and 
we find that loans taken on a ten- 
year amortization plan, are usually 
paid in less than seven years. At 
this writing, we have no overdue 
loans in our files —James Cullen, 
vice president, Sanford Institution 
For Savings, Sanford, Me. 
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Answers to Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 42 


El c. The picture shows fireplace 

logs which were put into the 
custody of a field warehouse com- 
pany as collateral for a loan. 


a. Some banks still charge an 

exchange fee to the payee of a 
check. A teller accepting such a 
check drawn on a non-par bank, 
would probably mark it “Deduct 
Exc.” That would mean deduct the 
exchange. 


b. Information as to the insur- 

ance carried by a borrowing 
customer would always be found in 
the credit file. 


4 | c. Washington’s picture is on $1 
bills, Franklin’s picture is on 
$100 bills. 


a. The total of loans and dis- 
counts of all American banks 


taken together, is over $30,000,000,- 
000. 


a. and b. There are 50 pieces of 

information about each bank in 
a bankers’ directory. The ages of 
officers are, of course, not given. 


a and ec, It is true that in very 

large banks endorsements are 
not watched by the bookkeepers 
themselves but by a signature payer 
in the bookkeeping department. 


8 | c. Mr. Rathje was the president 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


b. There is a table showing the 

expired time for air express 
between the various federal reserve 
banks in the front of the Bankers 
Directory. 


a, b, c. This equipment is also 
used to sort correspondence. 


a. With this type of machine, 

the motor bar can be operated 
at the same depression of the hand 
as the number key. 


c. The thumb is on the key 

which records $20 and the in- 
dex finger is on a key which re- 
cords $5. 


b. Examine the picture closely 
and you will see that this is the 
amount being set up. 


b. and d. Prior to the war all 

notes carried the red seal. Dur- 
ing the war, however, the Treasury 
issued invasion currency which bore 
a yellow seal. At the conclusion of 
hostilities, the yellow seal currency 
was, by Government order, taken 
into active circulation in the United 
States. It enjoys this status at pres- 
ent and will remain in circulation 
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Weve added about 3,000,000 new tele- 
phones so far this year — more than twice 
as many as ever before. 


That’s one reason why local telephone 
calls are up 25,000,000 a day over last year. 
Long Distance calls have more than doubled 
since before the war. 


We're doing some fast stepping to meet 
your needs, in spite of shortages of materials. 


Best of all, service has remained good on 
most calls, despite the large increase in the 
use of the telephone. There are some delays, 
but we'll be taking care of all of them just 
as soon as additional equipment can be made 
and installed. 


until retired in the normal course 
of operations. 


b. Any item found in a coupon 


room should’ be promptly 
turned over to an officer unless the 
customer who has just used that 
room is still in the bank. The bank 
might become liable for loss of any 
item if it were not handled in this 
way. 


a. There are $2 worth of nickels 


in one roll. 


a. This is a Recordak. This style 
is known as Recordak Junior 
and is used by small banks. 


i >- 


b. A window posting machine 
is always located near the tell- 

er’s wicket. 

b. Installment loans are re- 
corded rapidly and payments 

entered quickly on Kardex Visible 

Equipment. 
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Chase National Bank 
Honors 993 Quarter 
Century Employees 


The 993 persons now on the staff 
of the Chase National Bank who 
have served 25 years or longer were 
rewarded recently for long and 
faithful service. 

In addition to receiving valuable 
commemorative gifts from the 
bank, the group was honored at a 
dinner in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel and made 
the initial participants and bene- 
factors in the Chase’s new vacation 
plan. 

Announced for the first time by 
Arthur W. McCain, president and 
one of the host speakers at the din- 
ner, the new plan provides for em- 
ployees in the 25-year group, which 
comprises more than 15% of the 
entire personnel, to receive four 
weeks vacation instead of three. 

Increased vacation periods were 
also granted to those employees 
who have been with the bank ten 
years or more. This group includes 
almost 50% of the people in the 
organization. They will now receive 
a total of three weeks vacation. 


United Bank And Trust 
Names New Board Member 


Hartley G. Banks, president of the 
Columbia Savings Bank of Colum- 
bia, Mo., and a prominent figure in 
the field of rural banking, has been 
elected a director of the United 
Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bank of Manhattan Elects 
New Director 


Frederick Sheffield, a member of 
the law firm of Webster & Garside, 
has been elected 
a director of the 
Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. 
He is a member 
of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar 
of the City of 
New York and 
the American 
Bar Association. 

Mr. Sheffield is 
also a director of F. A. O. Schwarz, 
a trustee of the Trudeau Sanitor- 
ium, of the New York School of 
Social Work and the Community 
Service Society. 


Frederick Sheffield 


The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph A. Overton as 
manager of its Municipal Bond De- 
partment. 


7s the Ouner's Equity Protected 7 
~ 


The mortgagee’s interest may not be affected but, in these 
days of rising construction costs, amounts of insurance 
should be checked, and increased, if necessary, to cover 
today’s values and the owner’s equity in a property. 


It’s good business to call these facts to the attention of 
the property ownets you serve - now! 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. lL. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 


Bank Of America 
Announces New 
Administrative Changes 


Administrative changes involv- 
ing the reassignment and promo- 
tion of eight officers were an- 
nounced recently by the Bank of 
America, San Francisco, California, 
Russell G. Smith, executive vice 
president, assisted by Tom B, 
Coughran, has been placed in charge 
of the rapidly expanding interna- 
tional banking department. 

The business extension depart- 
ment in the San Francisco adminis- 
tration is now headed by Vice 
President R. J. Barbieri whose 
former duties as comptroller have 
been taken over by J. A. Purdy, 
vice president, heretofore director 
of staff training. 

Lloyd L. Mazzera, vice president, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Oakland Main Office. He will fill the 
vacancy created by the recent death 
of P. D. Richardson. 

Frank M. Dana, secretary, has 
been promoted to a vice presidency 
and will succeed Russell Smith as 
supervisor of branches, while James 
S. De Martini and V. C. Richards 
will assume the duties formerly held 
by Mr. Dana and Mr. Purdy, re- 
spectively. 


Appleton Bank Elects 
K. K. DuVall, President 


Kenneth K. DuVall, director and 
past president of the Robert Morris 
Associates, has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Appleton, Wis. Mr. DuVall, faculty 
member of the School of Banking 
for the Central States and speaker 
and writer on credit topics, is a 
former vice president of the City 
National Bank of Chicago. He will 
succeed R. S. Powell, retired, in his 
new position. 


Leonard J. Schrewe has been ap- 
pointed a special representative ol 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
and will call on Missouri banks as 
an assistant to Frank C. Hunt, vice 
president. Mr. Schrewe has served 
in various departments of the First 
National Bank for 21 years. 


Four members of the California 
Bank staff recently marked the an- 
niversary of 25 years of service with 
the bank. They were A. M. Drew 
and N. E. Kenyon, auditing depart- 
ment; C. A. Poss, purchasing de- 
partment, and R. M. Gough, Sixth 
and Western office. 
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Three Members Of A.B.A. 
Staff Promoted 


Promotions of three members of 
the staff of the American Bankers 
Association were announced at the 
close of the A. 
B. A. convention 
by Dr. Harold 
Stonier, execu- 
tive manager of 
the Association. 
Melvin C. Miller, 
since 1942 the 
secretary of the 
Bank Manage- 
ment Commission 
and of the State 
Bank Division, was advanced to 
deputy manager of the Association 
in charge of the two departments; 
Dr. William A. Irwin, heretofore 
assistant director of the Graduate 
School of Banking, was named 
associate director of the G. S. B.; 
and Leroy Lewis, for the past two 
years assistant education director 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, was promoted to the position 
of associate educational director of 
the Institute. 

Mr. Miller, the new deputy man- 
ager, was first employed by the 
Association in 1929 as assistant to 
Frank W. Simmonds when the 
Bank Management Commission was 
organized. In 1938 he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the 
Commission and of the State Bank 
Division. In 1942 he advanced to the 
position of secretary of the Com- 
mission and the Division. 

Dr. William A, Irwin, who was 
named associate director of the 
Graduate School of Banking, con- 
tinues as national educational direc- 
tor of the American Institute of 
Banking and as economist of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Leroy Lewis, who was promoted 
to the position of associate educa- 
tional director of the American In- 
stitute of Banking has served for 
the past two years as assistant edu- 
cational director of the Institute. 


Melvin C. Miller 


First-Central Trust Co. in Akron, 
Ohio, recently promoted C. E. 
Chandler, M. M. Heller, and W. T. 
Saltsman to vice presidencies in the 
bank. All officers had formerly been 
assistant vice presidents. 


Election of Walter S. Chew, for- 
mer assistant cashier, as auditor at 
its Macon, Ga., office was announced 
recently by the Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank. 


November, 1946 


RESOLVE 


to Use the Best 
Rand McNally 


BANK SYSTEMS 


Resolve now to use Rand M*£Nally Bank Sys- 


tems—the popular systems created by a bank- 


minded organization that has been serving 


banks for over 74 years They are designed 


and produced by men intimately familiar 


with bank problems and procedures. ‘They 


increase bank efficiency by saving time, money, 


and labor, and they offer your customers new 


conveniences and services. 


The trend 


is definitely toward 


Rand 


M*£Nally Bank Systems. Scores of banks are 


adopting them. Let our representative in your 


banking district show you why. 


RAND MSNALLY. 


& COMPANY + Systems Division 


Chicago 
536 S. Clark St. 


Maclean Appointed Union 
Bank Advertising Manager 


Rod Maclean has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Union 
Bank and Trust Co. of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Maclean, a director of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
served two terms as _ secretary- 
treasurer and three terms as a 
director of the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles. On numerous occa- 
sions, nationwide recognition has 
been accorded Mr. Maclean’s news- 
paper advertisements. 


NEW YORK 
111 Eighth Ave. 


San Francisco 
619 Mission St. 





Chester Albritton and W. H. 
Leatherwood have been appointed 
vice presidents in the correspondent 
bank division of the First National 
Bank in Dallas, Texas. 


The new Fresno office of the 
Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco will have as its man- 
ager and vice president, A. B. Nord- 
ling, widely known California 
banker, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the bank. 

Laurence J. Robin and William 
Von Elm have been appointed as- 
sistant managers. 
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Elected To Head FAA Group 


Officers elected by Financial Advertisers Association at recent National Con- 
vention in San Francisco. Left to right seated: Swayne P. Goodenough, vice presi- 
dent, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., President; Robert Lindquist, 
assistant vice president, American Nat'l] Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, Ill., First Vice 
President; Standing: Allen Crawford, vice president, Bankers Trust Co., Detroit, Mich., 
Second Vice President; Chester L. Price, advertising and publicity manager, City 
Nat'l Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, Ill., Treasurer; John de Laittre, vice president, 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., Third Vice President. 


Credit Men Seat New 
Officers And Directors 


Led by President Ernest E. Nel- 
son, newly elected officers and di- 
rectors of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates took office recently at the 
Fall Conference of the national or- 
ganization held at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass. 

In addition to Mr. Nelson who is 
manager, Brown Brothers Harri- 
man and Co., Boston, Mass., other 
officers inducted were First Vice 
President Arthur L. Moler, vice 
president, The Fifth Third Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Second Vice President Walter L. 
Rehfeld, vice president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Kenneth K. Du Vall, president, 
First National Bank of Appleton, 
Appleton, Wis., and president of the 
Associates during the past year be- 
came a director ex officio for a term 
of one year. 

Seven directors will make up the 
board of the Associates for the en- 
suing year. Other members beside 
Mr. Du Vall are: 

Gerald F. Dewhirst, vice presi- 
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dent, National Bank of Detroit; 
Frank J Hart, manager, credit de- 
partment and assistant vice presi- 
dent, American Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco; James H. Moore, vice presi- 
dent, Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Charles F. Nagel, assistant 
vice president, Provident Trust Co., 
Philadelphia; Arthur L. Peters, vice 
president, First National Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn., and Harry F. Schie- 
man, credit manager, Chemical 
Bank and Trust Co., New York City. 


The Third National Bank and 
Trust.Co., Springfield, Mass., re- 
cently announced the election of 
Alfred H. Hastings, president of the 
Springfield Institution for Savings, 
as a director of the bank. 


Public National Elects 
Glass, Vice President 


Philip L. Glass, formerly assist- 
ant vice president, has been elected 
a vice president in the Public Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of New 
York. Mr. Glass heads the Credit 
Division handling branch office 
loans, 
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Hand-Picked Finance Risks 


In the past, many: banks hesitated to enter the 
automobile financing field because they were un- 
willing to loan virtually blind on run-of-the-mine 
credit risks. 

Today, however, through active cooperation 
with local insurance agents under the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan, banks can obtain a good volume 
of better-than-average loans from among the 
hand-picked customers referred to them by in- 
surance agents. 


Insurance agents, as a rule, sell only the better 


type risks. Day in and day out, they are continu- 
ally calling on the kind of customers your bank 
wants — customers who are sound prospects for 
automobile loans and other bank services. Agents 
can and will help channel these customers to co- 
operating banks—thus producing a profitable and 
growing volume of desirable small loan business. 

If you are not already cooperating, but would 
like to do so, call the Aétna representative in your 
community for full particulars. He is a man 
worth knowing. 


FETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with tna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company — Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 


s CONNECTICUT 
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<OOT CHECK PAPERS OUTER 


Banks that specify “checks on La Monte paper” 


ay their customers an unspoken compliment, for 4 
a“ ts P @ For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 


a Monte Safety Papers have long been recognized ; , ; 
LaM / ia 8 8 Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


as the hallmark of quality in check protection. 


“zaMWMowe 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Why not follow the lead of America’s out- 
standing banks and corporations? Let us 
reproduce your trade-mark in the paper 
itself. Such uspIvipUALIZzeED check paper pro- 
vides maximum protection against altera- 
tion and counterfeiting—saves banks 
sorting time — helps prevent errors. 
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